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INSPIRING 


THE ARTS FASCINATING 
in the CLASSROOM 


By Natalie Robinson Cole 


A successful teacher tells you exactly 
how she teaches painting, clay work, 
design and block print, free rhythmic 
dancing, creative writing. Clearly and 
simply presented with charming illus- 
trations from photographs $1.75. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, 


ING. 
| 2 West 45th St., New York, — 6 ah, 


| HANDICRAFTS | 


FREE CATALOG 

150 page. spiral wire-bound catalog, 40 page supple- 
ment, listing all tools, sup- 
plies and equipment for 
Handicrafts and Creative Arts 
programs. Bristling with new 
ideas and processes. Write 
on school stationery. 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE. 
INC. 


1267 Sixth Ave. (50th) (Suite 354), New York, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER COLUMBUS 5.0163 

















Ready to Use - Master Copies 


™ HECTOGRAPH_ 
AAO) .4-451010).6) 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC — 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS- 
60 Pages -- Each Grade 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— $1 .00 
32 Pages — Each Unit 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) ' 7 5c each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) | 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) ” 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5 6 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


each 





Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing Co. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 





YE ANS 


FOR CLASS WORE 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 

glass, plaques, mirror pictures, copper and 

brass craft, etc. Write for catalog JA2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

$10 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 








ELEMENTARY 
HAND CRAFT 
pc suze PROJECTS 


Prepared especially for the 
regular classroom teacher in 
rural and other elementary 
schools having little equip- 
ment for hand craft work. 
A very effective and helpful 
book for all teachers be- 
cause of the simplicity of 
the projects suggested, the 
minimum of materials and 
supervision necessary to 
work them out. 


This 94-page book, recently 
published, contains patterns 
and easy-to-follow directions 
for the following hand craft 
projects: 


WOODWORK 


Doorstops, letter holders, all 
kinds of toys, broom hold- 
ers, corner and wall shelves, 
calendar stands, sewing box, 
magazine holders, bird 
houses and feeders, plant 
holders, and foot stools. 


KEENE CEMENT 


Tea tile, candle holder, pen 
holder, book ends, wall 
plaques, and lamp bases. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK See ” 
PRINTS SaeICY 
For each month, birthdays, as . 


Christmas, Easter, Mother's Asm 
Day, programs, and others. . ‘ 


“Elementary Hand Craft 
Projects” will enable any 
teacher to give her pupils 
the worthwhile activities 
and excellent correlations 
provided by hand craft 
work. To attract, hold, 
and develop pupils’ inter- 
est in regular school 
work, to foster desirable 
character traits, to make 
learning more effective, 
order “Elementary Hand 
Craft Projects” today. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 
Written and published by D. C. Blide, Director, 
Industrial Arts Department, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota 


Dept. J-D-41 
D. C. Blide, Industrial Arts Department 
State Teachers College, Minot, No. Dak. 


I am enclosing $ 
of Elementary Hand Cratt Projects. 








HAN DI- 
CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 


Train others to be happy — useful — 
practical — make gloves, purses, moccasins, belts, 
many things, EASY! Teach Wood- 
craft, Archery, too. Get FREE 
Catalog with a thousand ideas — 
instructions from Headquarters. 


FREE! Write Today. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 
180 Wacker Dr., Chicago, I1l., Dept. 180-G 








IDEAL FOR MAKING 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


—~ 





GYPSY 
ART CRAFT 
MATERIALS 








GLOWING GLASS PICTURES— 
Over 100 designs 
PLASTIC ART PRODUCTS— 
Plaques and craft colors for painting 
FABRIC PAINTING 


. .. and other art specialties— 


GLAZE COLORS, BRUSHES, BRONZE 
POWDERS, SILVER FOILS, ETC. 


You will find many unusual and appealing 
products in our large catalog for classroom 
work or to make your own inexpensive gifts. 
Our prices are very reasonable. 


SEND TCDAY for your free copy of the 
Gypsy catalog of ART CRAFT MATERIALS 
crammed full from cover to cover with fas- 
cinating ideas and practical classroom project 
material. 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 


1416 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 





FREE ON REQUEST 


Complete, up-to-date, dependable, this 
guide to better materials for JUNIOR 
ART ACTIVITIES will prove invaluable 
to you. Send for your copy today. 


PRACTICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1315 80. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








{| oe CHRISTINAS 


TEACHERS, 
NOTICE — 


For the past 2 weeks, 
orders for the December 
copies of ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE have been coming 
in fast. The demand will be 
the heaviest this year 
Please don’t wait — your 
co-operation in sending your 
order now will enable us 
to have sufficient help when 
the books come off the press. 


You can make this a wonderful Christmas for yourself and your 
pupils. Never has there been an opportunity such as this to have the 
wealth of Christmas projects and activities all prepared for you in 
book form—and each child receives a book. Think of the work—the 
time—the money—you save. 


Not only will the December books contain Christmas material, but 
educational projects as well. 


Many schools are now ordering ACTIVITIES ON PARADE every 
month for the entire school. Become acquainted with ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE. Then you will realize its value. 


Remember — JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for the teacher and 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE for the pupils — the most helpful educa- 
tional plan ever published. 


GUARANTEED 


After your pupils examine and use the books 
for one week, if they are not thrilled and happy 
and show a deeper interest in their work, and 
if you do not believe the use of the books will 
enable you to achieve a greater success with 
your class and save your time, effort, and money 
—you may return the unused portion of the 
books and the full cost will be refunded. Isn't 
that offer fair enough? 


ORDER TODAY TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 





ORDER FORM 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please ship the DECEMBER “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified 
below. 





Sc PER COPY 


SHIPPING CHARGES 


For an order of 
5 books or less—add 15c 
6 to 10 books—add 2c per book 
11 to 20 books—add 14c per book 
21 to 50 books—add le per book TOTAL |$ 
Over 50 books—add %c per book 
I enclose (] money order; [] check; [ stamps, for the total amount. 


BOOK 1 | 
BOOK 2 | 


AMOUNT FOR 
SHIPPING 
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THE CHILDREN’S EDITIONS 
OF JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Activities on Parade 


for your entire class 





Give your pupils every oppor- 
tunity to succeed in their work. 


Each book contains 30 pages and covers. The 
covers are printed in two colors. 


The project pages are the same as those in 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Therefore, 
every pupil has individual work pages—which 
saves your time. 
Every working page is PERFORATED. 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is published in 2 
books— 

Book 1—for grades 1 to 4 

Book 2—for grades 5 to 8 
THE CLUB PLAN—Form a club in your 
class. Every Tuesday and Thursday each 
pupil brings lc to school. The club treasurer 
records this on the Roll Call. During a month, 
each child will have 9c to his credit which 
pays for his book. You are then reimbursed 
for the month's order of books. 
THE ROLL CALL SHEET—I: is red, 
white, and blue. Has space for the names of 
all the pupils in your class and space to check 
off the pennies as they are received. 
PARENTS’ LETTER—If you desire, we 
shall furnish a letter for each pupil to take 
home to his parents. This letter explains the 
work you are doing for the children and how 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE will help them. 
Many class clubs are collecting and selling 
old newspapers to obtain the pennies for their 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. This idea is being 
adopted in communities throughout the 
country. 
REMEMBER—When using the club plan, 
the books do not cost you anything. All we 
ask is that you help share the small cost of 
packing and shipping. 
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This PERSONALIZED PENCIL CASE 
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THREE NAME-!MPRINTED PENCILS 




































































































































































Here is a gift that’s been 
popular with youngsters for 
years. It’s a handy, durable, 
personalized PENCIL CASE 
AND PENCILS with individ. 
val’s name clearly stamped in bright gold letters, 

This practical four-piece set consists of brown, 
heavy leatherette case and three pencils, all 
NAME-STAMPED. The sturdy case is enhanced 
by a special, strong stitching to assure service. 
An extra-long flap slips through simple lock-strip 
and keeps case firmly closed. The pencils are fine 
grade, first quality—smooth-writing and tipped 
with non-smudging eracer, 


A BEAUTIFUL COM- 
BINATION FOUNTAIN 
PEN AND PENCIL 
To teachers purchasing 
a total of 25 gifts or 
more we will include, 
FREE OF CHARGE. this com- 
bination FOUNTAIN PEN and PENCIL of modern 


design. 
HOW TO ORDER! 

Using one side of a sheet, print legibly names to 
be imprinted and clip to coupon, Kindly send 
remittance by check. money order or unused U. 8. 
postage stamps. Register letter if you send cash. 
We guarantee plete satisfaction or money refunded 
WE PAY POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS IN U.S.A. 











































































































































Checker Pencil Company 
102 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dept. JAA 














Gentlemen: Please send me...............-.. name-imprinted 





PENCIL SETS for which I enclose $................. 
(Attach Coupon to List of Names.) 


(] FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets or more. 











Name 








Address .. 
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Gentlemen: 

The children, especially those in the 
lower grades, are delighted with 
Activities on Parade. 

We should be grateful if you would 
include in their issue, narrow black- 
board borders, simple enough for the 
children to make. 

Thank you! 

—New York teacher. 

We are glad to know that the chil- 
dren in the lower grades are using 
and enjoying Activities on Parade. This 
letter is typical of the many we receive 
in which teachers express their opinions 
and outline their needs. It is only by 
conforming to their wishes that Junior 
Arts and Activities and Activities on 
Parade can hope to fulfill their 
purposes. 

Dear Sirs: 

I should like to tell you how much 
help and enjoyment I receive from 
Junior Arts and Activities. In fact, I 
like it better than any teachers’ mag- 
azine I have ever used. You are doing 
good work. I certainly hope you con- 
tinue along your present lines. Your 
projects and units are practical and 
instructive. Thank you again for a 
wonderful magazine. 

—Wisconsin teacher. 

There isn't much we can add to a 
letter like that, but we do want that 
teacher, and all our readers, to know 
that we shall do all in our power to 
continue to progress and improve the 
material in Junior Arts and Activities. 
Dear Editor: 

I have yet to see a magazine that 
is getting better with each issue as is 
Junior Arts and Activities. 

—Oklahoma teacher. 

We quote this portion of our cor- 
respondent’s letter because she feels 
that we are succeeding in our work. 
If there are any dissenting votes on 
this question we should like to have 
them—and their reasons. 

Dear Sir: 

I have just read the first issue of 
your magazine and am exceedingly 
pleased with it. I enjoyed seeing the 
unit on Argentina and have now solved 
my problem of a project in geography. 

May I suggest similar projects on 
industries such as rubber, coffee, sugar, 
cacao, nitrate of soda, wheat, cattle. 

—New York teacher. 

Thank you for your suggestions. 
Future issues will contain some of the 
units you have outlined. 


Oxaliv'e 
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Write for Teachers Art Craft Packet giving 
detailed descriptions of O-P Craft articles 
for Designing and ating. This fas- 
cinating craft can create new interest in 
art. Inspiring to teach, stimulating results, 
low cost. Free Teachers Art Craft Packet 
including two sample classroom crafts 
rojects—Illustrated Designs in 
lor, Practical Ideas—Free to 
teachers interested in Art — 
others 25c. Address Dept. J. 











Especially for 
elementary and intermediate 
grades. Merry comedies or 
beautiful dramas — they’re 
all in the free catalogue of 
easy-to-produce plays. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


59 East Van Buren Dept. JD Chicago, Il. 











THE 
CHRISTMAS 
BOOK 


This delightfully illus- 
trated booklet is full of 
suggestions for your 
Christmas celebration. 

There are directions for 
making Christmas decora- 
tions and suggestions for 
a Christmas party. There 
is a children’s play, a 
Christmas revel for the 
older folks, and a Christ- 
mas music quiz. And, in 
addition to these articles 
and others on Christmas 
caroling and various 
phases of a community- 
wide celebration, a brief 
account of Christmas tra- 
ditions from all parts of 
the world adds charm to 
this booklet. 
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KEEPING CHRISTMAS ... 


These few weeks before Christmas are very busy weeks for 
all of us. In some moment of weariness we may be tempted 
to say or think, “What is the use of it? Wouldn't it be better 
for all if Christmas were a more quiet season?” But with the 
filling of the stockings, the decorating of the Christmas tree, 
the hanging of the mistletoe, and then the enchanting strains 
of the carols echoing down the road—any trace of “not worth 
while” is banished. 


If there were no such occasion as Christmas, one would 
have to be invented. We spend eleven months losing our sense 
of proportion, and one rousing month getting it back again. 
And surely with each and every Christmas there is a definite 
net gain. A strengthened spirit remains in most of us, and each 
year a few more, both young and old, are added to the recruits 
fer Good Will. The spirit of Good Will, love, and understanding 


conquers. 


It is a wise and wholesome custom to observe Christmas. 
But the observance of Christmas day is not enough—we must 
keep Christmas. Let me quote a few lines from Henry Van 
Dyke on how to keep Christmas: 


“KRre you willing to forget what you have done for other 
people and to remember what other people have done for 
you; to ignore what the world owes you and to think what 
you owe the world; to put your rights in the background and 
your duties in the middle distance, and your chances to do 
a little more than your duty in the foreground; to see that your 
fellowmen are just as real as you are, and try to look behind 
their faces to their hearts hungry for joy ... ?” 


Are you willing to do these things even for a day? Then 
be steadfast—remembering all that Christmas means and stands 
for and keep on remembering and demonstrating both in thought 
and deed. 


On that night of nights, look into the sky—look higher than 
the stars. Look up and follow the Star. It is the Star the Wise 
Men followed, and it led them away from Herod to a little Child 
—the Christ Child—symbol of truth and purity. Look up and 
follow the Star and it will guide you in finding and keeping 
Christmas. 


. . - Editor 
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And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the fields, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
for, behold, | bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior which is Christ the 


Lord. ... Luke, 2:8-11 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 


. . « Luke, 2:14 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judaea in the days of Herod the King, 
behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem. . « heathen 2 


—and, lo,. the star, which they saw in 
the east, went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child 


—— ... Matthew, 2:9 


And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and fell down, and worship- 
ped him:—and when they had opened 
their treasures, — they presented unto 
him gifts; gold and frankincense, and 


myrrh. ... Matthew, 2:11 


When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night and de- 


parted into Egypt. . . . Matthew, 2:14 
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OBJECTIVES 
Teachers’ aims: To show interdepen- 
dence of people in the community; to 
teach respect for community helpers; 
to bring about an understanding of this 
particular phase of community life; to 
broaden children’s experiences. 
Children’s aims: To learn about post 
offices and postmen; to find out what 
happens to letters and packages after 
they are mailed; to write letters and 
Christmas cards and to mail them; to 
learn how to mail packages. 


APPROACH 

Christmas time, when everyone is 
sending and receiving packages and let- 
ters, will naturally bring the post office 
to the minds of the children. Perhaps 
they want to send Christmas cards to 
members of the class who are ill. They 
may have become friends with the post- 
man near the school and want to know 
more about him and his work. Any of 
these situations has potentialities for 
introducing a unit on the post office. 

The children may want to invite their 
parents to visit the school or they may 
be reading about the post office, but 
whatever the approach, the teacher will 
be prepared to present the subject to 
her boys and girls before they make an 
excursion to the local post office. 

DEVELOPMENT 


This is the most obvious time to make 


A Social Studies Unit 
For the Primary Grades 
by 
ANN OBERHAUSER 


The study of community 


helpers is especially good 
at Christmas time when 
the spirit of “good will 
toward men” is in every- 
one’s heart, 


an excursion—as a preparation for the 
development of the post office unit. 
Perhaps, however, it will be best to visit 
the post office before the Christmas rush 
begins. Also, if it is at all possible, 
ask the postman to visit -your classroom 
and talk with the children. They may 
ask him questions which have arisen in 
their minds as a result of their trip 
to the post office. 
Read poems and stories about the 
mail and about carrying news. 
Organize the information acquired. 
I The post office 
A Windows — stamps, parcel 
post, registry, money orders, 
postal savings department; 
bring in the fact that defense 
savings stamps and bonds may 
be purchased at the post office. 
The children should note the 
post office boxes where in- 
dividuals may get their mail. 
B Behind the windows—sorting 
mail, canceling machine, hand 
canceling, mail put into bags 
and pouches, 
II Transportation of mail 
A To stations. 
1. On trains — post offices on 
mail trains—sorting bags. 
B Airplanes — airports — drop- 
ping mail at towns where there 


is no airport — transporting 
mail from airport by bus and 
train. 


III Mail arrives at destination—sorted 


into the postman’s box—delivered 
by postman in the city—rural free 
delivery (R.F.D.) in the country, 


IV. Kinds of mail 


A Letters— 
3c in United States 
5c to foreign countries 
2c in the same city 
lc postal cards 
6c air mail 
B Packages — parcel post — in- 
surance—weigh to get the cost 
—cost depends on weight and 
distance. 
C Magazines. 
D Miscellaneous printed matter 
—advertisements, etc. 


(There are four classes of mail: st, 
letters; 2nd, magazines and periodicals; 
3rd, miscellaneous printed matter; 4th, 
parcel post.) 

V Dead Letter Office 


VI 


VII 


Vill 


IX 


A Letters and packages not ad- 
dressed correctly—kept for one 
year—then destroyed. 

B People may inquire at Dead 
Letter Office for undelivered 
mail—letters can be reclaimed 
for 5c — those containing 
money or valuables for 15c 
(because they must be regis- 
tered). 

Mailing letters at the corner mail- 
box — read schedule to find out 
when the mail will be collected— 
drop letter in slot—some boxes 
are just for letters, some for let- 
ters and packages — truck driver 
collects mail—mail sorted at the 
Post office — canceled — sent to 
train, airports, etc. — local mail 
put in postman’s box. 
Special delivery letters— when a 
letter with special delivery stamp, 
10c (packages can be sent spec- 
ial delivery, also—15c, 25c, etc.) 
comes to the post office, the clerk 
gives it to a special messenger 
who immediately delivers it to the 
proper person. 

Registered mail—sent this way if 

the letter contains valuable papers 

or data. 

If the postman cannot find the 

person to whom a letter or pack- 

age is addressed, he takes it back 
to the post office and it is then re- 
turned to the sender. Of course, 
when the sender’s name and ad- 
dress are not on the letter or can- 
not be read by the postman, the 
letter cannot be delivered and is 
then sent to the dead letter office. 

That is why it is important to 

address mail properly. 

How to address a letter or pack- 

age. 
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The class will, of course, have been 
divided into committees for ease in 
working on the various activities and 
constructions. During the frequent class 
discussions which will take place in 
the course of this unit, the wise teacher 
will be prepared for two things espe- 
cially. One is encouraging reports by 
committee leaders and the other is her 
own continuing presentation of dif- 
ferent phases of the subject matter. 
This augments the facts which the chil- 
dren have learned from their excursions 
and readings. 

Although both of these phases are im- 
portant, the latter point is doubly so. 
On the teacher’s informative talks will 
depend not only the enthusiasm of the 
class for the unit, but the amount of 
real, usable knowledge the children will 
thereby acquire. The teacher may con- 
duct these little sessions as she sees fit, 
but she should not overlook the possi- 
bility of incorporating reading to the 
children as a part of the discussions. 

There are some authorities who main- 
tain, with varying degrees of justifica- 
tion, that reading to children is not a 
good practice. Each teacher must de- 
cide whether reading to her pupils will 
be an encouraging or a deterring factor. 
But this also should be noted: reading 
material not included in the children’s 
limited vocabulary but which is not be- 
yond the children’s understanding, is 
an excellent way to increase knowledge 
of words and knowledge of the subject 
at hand. 

Subsequently, we discuss the correla- 
tion of history with this subject—the 
history of delivering messages in the 
colonial period of America. Again, an 
estimate of the abilities of the class will 
determine the extent to which this sub- 
ject may be pursued. Only where the 
class has had very limited experiences 
would a teacher be wise to exclude this 
correlation, however. 


CORRELATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
LANGUAGE: Writing letters of invi- 


tation, letters to members of the class 
who are sick, thank-you letters to people 
to whom the class is indebted, etc.; writ- 


ing Christmas cards; writing stories and 
poems for the class or individual note- 
books kept during this unit; writing 
riddles and puzzles; reading stories 
about the post office; reading captions 
under pictures about the post office; 
doing seatwork. 

ARITHMETIC: Simple problems in 
making change can be carried out when 
children buy stamps at the post office 
erected in the classroom. “Play” money 
can be used with just as great success 
as real money. Weighing packages to 
determine how much it will cost to send 
them is a good problem, provided one 
does not become too much involved 
with large packages and far distances. 
Children can learn the various denomin- 
ations of stamps and the uses of each. 

Playing the game shown on another 
page of this book is a good way for the 
children to become proficient in the 
simple problems of addition and sub- 
traction. Because they are interested in 
winning the game, they will make a 
double effort to do the problems quickly 
and correctly. 

SPELLING: New words will be ac- 
quired during this study and, because 
the children will be\interested and want 
to use them in their stories, there is no 
reason why some of these cannot be 
learned for their permanent vocabu- 
laries. If the children show interest in 
words not included in the graded vo- 
cabularies, there is the best stimulus 
for studying and learning these words of 
greater difficulty. 

HISTORY: The story of how mail 
was carried in the colonial period and 
of the Pony Express can be told, if the 
children are above the first-grade level. 

GEOGRAPHY: This subject is rather 
advanced for primary-grade children, 
but the fact that they learn about for- 
eign mail and postage required is an 
opening wedge for demonstrating other 
countries in distant parts of the world. 
Of course, the children will not be ex- 
pected to do more than become ac- 
quainted with the fact that the United 
States is not the only place where chil- 
dren and their fathers and mothers live. 


ART AND CONSTRUCTIONS: 
Build a post office in your classroom to 
carry out activities during this unit. 
(So many directions can be found in 
texts and other sources that we shall not 
go into the details of construction here.) 

Build a railway post office. 

Divide the room into a town with 
routes for the various postmen, street 
names for the rows of desks, etc. 

Make pictures of the various ways in 
which mail is carried — trains, boats, 
airplanes, etc. 

Make sketches of scenes from the post 


office. 

Make a frieze of the travels of a letter. 

Make posters of mailmen. 

Make small sketches for notebooks. 

Make covers for notebooks. 

Make envelopes for use in sending 
letters and Christmas cards. 

Make Christmas cards. 

CREATIVE DRAMATIC PLAY: The 
usual enactment of postal activities may 
be supplemented if the children desire 
to take the parts of a letter, a package, 
etc., thus giving a fanciful personifica- 
tion of the travels of a letter. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

The children may start stamp collec- 
tions as an outgrowth of this unit. Their 
beginning efforts may be displayed as a 
part of the culminating activities. They 
may want to give a post office program 
consisting of a play written by the class 
and in which all have a part, poems and 
stories which the children have written 
or read during the unit. The children 
will want to compose, write, and mail 
invitations for their program. 

Christmas cards which the teacher 
and children wish to send to other mem- 
bers of the class, should go through the 
classroom post office and be distributed 
at the time of the program. 


OUTCOMES 

The boys and girls will develop a con- 
sciousness of their problems and duties, 
a poise in taking care of new activities, 
and a greater knowledge of the joys 
of community life. 

The study of the post office often 
leads into study of the various forms 
of transportation as a direct outgrowth, 
and into the other phases of community 
life as a parallel outgrowth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Childcraft, Vol. 11 (Teacher’s Edition) 
—contains information on building a 
post office, and post office unit. 
Activities in the Elementary School, 
McKown, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938, 
New York. 

Brittanica, Jr., Vol. 9. 

“The Postman,” Rose Fylman, Book 
Trails, Vol. 1, p. 215, Child Develop- 
ment Foundation, 1928, Chicago. 








Many, many months ago I was a 
piece of paper lying quietly in a big 
warehouse. One day a man came, took 
me along with other pieces of paper, 
stacked us in a truck, and drove us to a 
factory. 

I was at the bottom of the pile and I 
couldn’t see what was going on. So, I 
whispered to the sheet on top and asked 
him where we were going. 

“We’re already here. See, the truck’s 
stopping. There’s a big building and 
I see a sign. I can’t read very well, but 
I think it says, ‘CHRISTMAS CARDS 
MADE HERE’!” 

Christmas cards, I thought. Won’t 
that be wonderful! I’ve always wanted 
to be a Christmas card and make every- 
body happy. 

So we were taken inside the building 
where we didn’t have to wait very long 
before things began to happen to us. 

First we were put on a big machine 
called a press and when we were taken 
off we had the most beautiful colors 
and designs all over us. 

Then we went into another room 
where big knives cut us into the proper 
size. I got a glimpse of myself in a 
mirror as a girl put me into a little 
box. My name was CHRISTMAS JOY. 

It made me happy just to think of it! 

The girl put envelopes into the same 
box with me and then I was ready to go 
on another journey. 

This time I traveled by train and by 
truck and finally I arrived in a brightly 
lighted store which was decorated with 
tinsel and red and green ribbons. 

The owner of the store put me into a 
rack with other Christmas cards. 

People began coming into the store 
to look at all of us. I hoped somebody 
would buy me quickly so that I could 
really begin my greatest journey. 

The day after I arrived a small boy 
came into the store. He looked at all 
the cards and then, 

“Oh, boy! This is just the card to 
send to grandma. I'll take this one.” 

And he took me off the rack and 
handed me to the clerk. 

Then I was put in a small sack and 
carried home through the snowy streets 
with the little boy. 

That night the little boy wrote his 
name on me and wrote his grandma’s 
name and address (and his own address 
in the left-hand corner) on the envelope 
which accompanied me. 

The next morning on his way to 
school, the little boy bought a stamp, 
put it on the envelope, and mailed me 
in the mailbox on the corner near his 
school. 

My adventures had really begun! 

It was dark in the mailbox and I had 


THE 
ADVENTURES 











OF A 


CHRISTMAS 
CARD 


This is the fanciful story of 
Christmas Joy, a Christmas 
card. It tells of his adven- 
tures from the time he was 
just a sheet of paper until he 
was delivered to Grandma 
to make her Christmas a 

’ happy one. 
y 


to wait a long time with the other letters 
before a mailman turned a key in the 
lock, opened the door, took us out of 
the mailbox, and put us in a big, gray 
bag. 

It was fun being with so many letters 
and Christmas cards going all over the 
country. Right next to me during our 
ride to the post office in the mail truck, 
was a letter going all the way to Alaska. 
There were some cards that were going 
to be distributed in the same city as we 
were — local mail they were called. I 
was glad that I was going to Maine. 
That’s where the little boy’s grandmother 
lived. 

When we arrived at the post office, 
we were sorted and canceled. That was 
the most fun! The clerk took a bunch 
of us and ran us through a machine 
which put little black marks over our 
stamps and put a date on the front of 
the envelope. It was called a canceling 
machine. 

Then I glanced at my new compan- 
ions. They were cards and letters going 
to New Hampshire and Boston and 
Providence, Rhode Island. I was scared 
for a minute because I had been put 
into the wrong section. After all, I 
was going to Maine! 





Then I remembered that those places 
were in the same part of the country as 
I was going. 

We were taken to the depot and put 
on atrain. The train went very fast but 
I didn’t have time to notice because I 
was watching the mailman in the mail 


- car (called a railway post office) put us 


into different sections. He worked so 
fast that I couldn’t keep up. 

Finally the train stopped at a big 
town. Some of the mail was taken off 
the train and more was put on. We went 
farther and stopped again. 

Then I was put into a pouch which 
was closed tightly. I couldn’t see much 
but I could tell there weren’t many 
letters with me. I must be getting to 
the end of my journey, I thought. 

The clerk opened the door of the 
train. He tossed the bag I was in just 
so. We landed (the other letters and I) 
on something soft, or perhaps it was 
that we were swinging from something. 
Yes, that was it; we were swinging gent- 
ly back and forth. 

It certainly was cold. We didn’t have 
to stay outside very long, however. We 
were taken down and carried to a car. 
Finally, we arrived somewhere and were 
taken out of our bag. We were in a 
tiny post office, not at all busy like the 
one in the city. But I could tell it was 
a post office just the same because there 
were the canceling machine and the 
scales and the slots and boxes. 

“Here’s a letter for Mrs. Carstairs,” 
somebody said. 

“Fine, I'll take that on my rural 
route. I’m starting right now.” 

So I was put into another sack and 
taken in the front seat of a small car. 
We went over lonely roads in the 
country. Sometimes the driver stopped 
the car and put letters and packages in 
boxes along the sides of the road. These, 
I discovered, were mailboxes which the 
farmers used for their mail. The driver 
took letters which farmers wanted to 
send from their boxes and put them into 
another sack. 

When will we ever reach my last stop, 
I wondered. And then the driver stop- 
ped, took me and another letter and 
deposited me in a box marked “Mrs. 
Carstairs.” 

He honked the horn and then drove 
away. Just then the box opened again, 
and a little lady put her hand inside. 
She took me out again, looked at me 
and said, “Why, Johnnie didn’t forget 
his grandmother at Christmas. Christ- 
mas Joy — that’s certainly true!” 

My journeys were over and I had 
made Johnnie’s grandmother happy. 
That meant a happy Christmas for me, 
too! 
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CUT FIGURES FROM 
COLORED PAPER AND 
FASTE THEM ON THE 





COVER OF YOUR FOST— 
MARK BOOK. /F YOU 
CAN TH/NK OF OTHER 
DESIGNS, USE THEM 
IN PLACE OF THE ONE 
SHOWN HERE. 
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POSTMARKS MAY BE TAKEN FROM 
LETTERS, POSTAL CARDS, 0ST CARDS, 
AND PACKAGES. YOU MAY USE JHE 
ENTIRE EMWELOPE OR CARD 70 PASTE 
IN YOUR NOTEBOOK OR YOU MAY CUT 
THE POSTMARK AWD STAMP AND PLACE 
OWLY THESE ON THE PAGE AS SHOWN 
AT THE RIGHT AND ABOVE. 


TRY TO COLLECT POSTMARKS FROM TOWNS 
HAV/NG NAMES OF FRUIT(APPLE, CHERRY, 
ORANGE, PLUM) NAMES OF TREES (ASH, OAK, 
ELM), NAMES OF FAMOUS MEN (FRANKLIN, LINCOLN) 
ANO NAMES OF AN/MALS (FOX, L/ON, BEAVER). 









































FOLLOW 
THE MAILMAN 


To play this game, first make 
counters and number them from 1 
to 5. Make these on stiff paper. 
Also make a colored disc for each 
player. Place the counters in a box. 


Everyone takes turns drawing a 
counter from the box. Whatever 
the number on it is the number of 
spaces the player may advance. 

If one lands on the place marked 
“train” he follows the squares from 
that point on. If he lands on “air 
mail” he follows the crossed cir- 
cles Others continue on the circles. 
If a square or circle says “skip” the 
player may advance the number 
marked thereon. If a player stops 
on a space marked “go back.” he 
must place his disc back as many 
spaces as it directs, The one who 
teaches the spots marked “letter 
delivered” wins the game. 
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Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraska 


International conflict makes every- 
one, children included, aware of differ- 
ences in attitudes and ideals among 


.various nations. In this country, the 


“melting pot,” why not utilize the 
diverse national backgrounds of our 
citizens by presenting a program of 
“Christmas Folk Songs From Many 
Lands” ? 

The programing of such a festival 
is simple. All grades throughout a 
school may participate if desired, since 
the songs may be learned during the 
regular music class. Costumes, which 
add charm, may be the traditional dress 
of the countries represented. If cos- 
tumes are used, each group might stroll 
upon the stage in the informal manner 
of the minnesingers and troubadours, 
group themselves in an easy, unbal- 
anced unit, and sing their songs (pref- 
erably unaccompanied). Parents who 
possess authentic costumes or accessor- 
ies from abroad might loan them either 
for use or for copying. 

If native costumes are not available or 
cannot be made, short, white surplices, 
similar to those used by church choirs, 
are very effective. When the children 
are told to wear dark clothes under their 
white jackets, an effect of unity is 
achieved. If these muslin surplices can 
be made and kept at school, they may 
be used for future chorus or choric 
speech programs. 

When such a purchase is impossible, 
wide, white collars, similar to those 
worn by the Pilgrims, may be made 
easily from white construction paper, 
folded crosswise. Strips of white paper 
may be pasted or stapled on as ties, 
adjustable to each child. These may 
be pinned or preferably clipped in 
place before the program. 

If either surplices or collars are 
worn, the group should move in a 
stately processional toward the _plat- 
form, possibly in pairs. They should 
stand in uniform rows, with hands 
folded and held at waist height. This 
position adds dignity and contributes 
to the singing as well. 

Both the informal and formal type 
of program permit the interpolation of 
explanations by a narrator. In the in- 
formal program, the group on the stage 
and the narrator may have a short, 
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explanatory dialogue, in which the 
country and the songs are named. When 
the next group appears, the narrator 
might recall that the previous group 
mentioned other singing travelers from 
foreign lands. Then he could inquire 
who the latter group are and what songs 
they knew. The answer, by the group 
spokesman, will inform the audience of 
the next program number. 

In the formal type of program, a 
small group from a choric speech class 
might be used instead of one narrator 
or one spokesman. 

The spoken material, as well as facts 
pertaining to the Christmas customs of 
various countries, might be planned 
in a social studies class. In English 
class the material could be written 
in dialogue or narrative form and the 
most gifted students given the job of 
determining what should be said and 
by whom. 

If desired, tableaux of the scene rep- 
resented might accompany the proper 
song. If one is stressing the religious 
elements, there are many lovely sub- 
jects, such as: 

(1) Shepherds watching their flocks, 
(2) Wise men observing the star, 
(3) Angels in the sky, 

(4) Mary and Joseph in adoration, and 
(5) Mary, Joseph, shepherds, and Wise 
Men grouped around a manger. 

If one is using only little folk for 
the program, a secular series might 
include: 

(1) Hanging up stockings or setting 
out shoes, 

(2) Dancing around the Christmas 
tree, 

(3) Singing carols outside a house, 

(4) Riding in a jingling sleigh, and 

(5) Catching old Santa as he fills the 
stockings. 

Older children enjoy picturing: 

(1) Bringing in the boar’s head, 

(2) Going a-wassailing, 

(3) Hanging up the mistletoe, 

(4) Wrapping packages, and 

(5) Putting candles in the windows for 
early morning lighting. 

To plan tableaux as an accompani- 
ment for the songs requires many more 
children. Unless several rooms _parti- 
cipate, that may prove too difficult. 
Dramatization adds charm, but requires 


stage setting, costumes, lighting effects, 

and more coaching than the simpler 

dialogue type of program mentioned 
previously. 

In building a folk-music festival, sev. 
eral variations present themselves. The 
songs may be grouped into units: 

(1) Those from one country (English, 
French, etc.) , 

(2) Those from racial types (Slavs, 
Scandinavian, etc.), 

(3) Those representing one aspect of 
Christmas (religious or secular), 
and 

(4) Those of one historical period 
(medieval or modern). 

In any case, the numbers by the 
younger children, or the simpler songs 
in a group, should be given first. The 
simpler units should appear at the be- 
ginning of the program, if the differ- 
ence is pronounced. To provide variety, 





alternate the serious and light units. . 
It is also desirable to include some 
familiar and some new song material. 
From the songs listed, it is possible PAE 
to build a program entirely around one 
aspect. For example, using the Mother 
and Child scene, the program may con- To 
tain only lullabies; the birth of Christ, may 
various songs in chronological order to zines 
tell the story. If one has a good choric ters 
speech f the children fj bo 
speech group, some o pony 
might give the story of the birth of colc 
Christ as told in the second chapter of plat 
St. Luke, interspersed between the sac- sults 
red songs that tell the story. The teacher T 
must be sure of her community atti- on | 
P , a3 colc 
tude toward the inclusion of religious oon 
literature before programing a choric be | 
speech number of this sort. People are the 
accustomed to hearing sacred songs out- T 
side church, so one need not hesitate to clec 
use sacred music if it is presented = 


reverently. 

Some songs which may be enjoyed by 
all children through the fifth grade are 
not good program material for older 
boys. The latter should be given solo 
or group numbers such as “We Three 
Kings” or “The Three Kings.” 

Many of the lovely songs which offer 
beautiful two- and three-part harmony 
may be sung in unison or as a solo 
with a humming accompaniment, if the 
group are not able to master the 
harmonic arrangements. The teacher 
should not be too much concerned if 
the young singers lack the polish she 
expects in the performance of art songs. 
Part of the charm of folk music is the 
spontaneity it possesses. That quality 
hides technical flaws as nothing else will. 
The zest and cheer of Christmas music 
is always inspiring. 

Although “Silent Night” is a com- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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PAPER PLATES ON PARADE 
AGNES c."WONSON 
ESSEX. MASSACHUSETTS 

To decorate paper plates, one 
may cut out pictures from maga- 
zines and glue them onto the cen- 
ters and borders of the plates. But, 
hard work appears when designs 
are sketched on pieces of paper, 
colored, and pasted onto the 
plates. Much more attractive re- 
sults are obtained, too! 

Three amusing designs are given 
on this page as examples. Draw. 
color, cut out, and paste. At least 
three coats of white shellac must 
be applied to both sides to make 
the plates stiff and usable. 

The finished plates may be 
cleaned easily with a damp cloth. 
They are useful as well as 
decorative. 
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- MOTHER NATURE S FRIENDS - 


(Editor’s Note: The Christmas sea- 
son fits beautifully into Miss Altmann’s 
scheme for teaching science and nature 
to her kindergarten pupils. The sub- 
jects for this month’s nature book are 
the things which nature has provided 
jor a more festive celebration of this 
best of all holidays. 

Crayon and payon drawings and sam- 
ples of various plants and symbols used 
during the holiday season were placed 
in the monthly notebook used by the 
class to record their nature exper- 
iences. ) 

These things remind us of Christmas: 
Christmas trees, poinsettias, mistletoe, 
holly, Ruscas, pine cones, Christmas 
cactus, and Jersusalem berries. We 
found most of these displayed in stores 
and florist shops, but we learned that 
most of the children did not know much 
about them. The children were asked 
what they knew about these seasonal 
friends of Mother Nature. 

First of all we gathered these bits of 
Christmas cheer and talked about them 
individually. The children listed the 
items and wrote this first in their note- 
book: “Each thing is a living thing. 
It grows in the ground or in some dirt. 
The things make people happy.” 

CHRISTMAS TREE 

The Christmas tree claimed the chil- 
dren’s attention first. Here is what they 
learned about it. (The material is pre- 
sented in such a way that it can be used 
in all the primary grades.—Ed.) 

This is part of a Christmas tree. 
(They had a specimen branch for their 
book.) 

There are different kinds of Christmas 
trees. 

This branch is from a balsam tree. 

There are double -needled balsam 
trees. 

They have lots more needles on a tree. 

They grow all around on a branch. 

The needles are green. 

This makes the tree green. 

There are spruce trees. 

They have green needles. 

The balsam needles are longer than 
the spruce. 

The trees like to grow where it is 
cold. 

The leaves smell very sweet. 

The leaves look like needles. 

Outdoors these trees never lose their 
needles. 

So the tree stays green all the year 
around. 

We have a Christmas tree in our 
house at Christmas time. 

It is trimmed to look very pretty. 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOK 


We use lights, tinsel, and ornaments 
for trimmings. 

The heat in the room dries up the 
tree. 

This makes the needles fall off. 

The double balsam holds its needles 
the longest. 

The spruce soon drops its needles. 

A Christmas tree makes us very 
happy. 

We like the little birds. 

We want to make them happy. 

We shall give them our Christmas 
tree. 

First it has to be untrimmed. 

We shall not burn it. 

We shall put it in the ground out- 
doors. 

We shall tie suet with nuts and seeds 
and put it on the tree. 

We can put a little dish with bird 
seeds on the tree. 

We shall tuck it way back between 
some branches. 

The birds have a hard time finding 
food in the winter because of the ice 
and snow. 

We like to feed the birds. 

(This passage refers to a plan worked 
out by Miss Altmann’s class whereby 
the children entered upon a bird feeding 
project and a study of winter birds as 
an outgrowth of the Christmas unit. 
—Ed.) 

THE POINSETTIA 

This is a poinsettia. 

This is not a real one. 

This is one made out of paper. 

Poinsettias are of different sizes. 

Some plants are big. 

Some plants are small. 

The bigger plants are stronger. 

They have bigger flowers on them. 

They have more flowers. 

The plant has longer stems. 

Most people have poinsettias with red 
petals. 

Some poinsettias have pink petals. 






Some poinsettias have white petals. 

The petals are the shape of an elm 
leaf. 

All of them have green leaves. 

They blossom at Christmas time. 

That is why we call them a Christmas 
plant. 

Poinsettia plants like to grow in a 
warm country. 

They are a Mexican plant, 

Mexico is a warm country. 

The poinsettia plants that are sent to 
people here at Christmas are grown in 
a greenhouse. 

A greenhouse is made of glass. 

It has glass sides and a glass roof. 

The glass lets in the light and the sun. 

Plants need light to grow. 

Plants need sun to grow. 

The greenhouse is kept warm just as 
if the plant were growing in Mexico. 

Every day the poinsettia plants are 
watered. 

Sometimes they feed them a special 
kind of food. 

This is called fertilizer. 

At Christmas time the poinsettia is 
blooming. 

It is ready to sell to some people. 

The florist takes the plants from the 
greenhouse down to his store. 

This store is called a florist shop. 

You send plants at Christmas to peo- 
ple to make them happy. 

It is nice to send poinsettia plants 
at Christmas to people who are sick in 
the hospital. 

MISTLETOE 

This is some mistletoe. 

It is a parasitic shrub. 

It lives on other trees. 

It grows on oak, apple, 
maple trees. 

It grows in Illinois and southward. 

A sticky berry falls on a tree. 

Soon it grows roots which go into 
the tree. 

Then stems and leaves begin to form. 

Finally the flowers appear. 

In August or September the flowers 
turn into light yellow berries. 

People tie it above chairs and be- 
tween doorways. 

Sometimes they play a little game 
under it. 

This is the way it is played. 

You surprise the person who sits or 
stands under it with a kiss. 

Mistletoe makes one very happy. 

HOLLY 

This is holly. 

It likes to grow where it is warm. 

It has white flowers on: it. 
(Continued. on page 47) 
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SCRAPBOOR COVERS 


ORDELLA J. WALKER 
DENNISON. MINNESOTA 
Use three-ply wood, “4” thick. Cut pieces 9” x 12" 
for the notebooks. They may be a little larger, i 
desired. File and sandpaper the edges. Saw a strip 
1” wide down the left side of the front cover. Attach 
this to the larger part with two small hinges. Two 
three-inch strips of rawhide will also be effective when 
tacked two inches from the top and bottom, Fig. (4A). 


Through the back cover and the one-inch strip, bore 
holes 1” from the top and bottom and 12” from the 
edge. Bore two holes 1” apart in the midde., Fig. (5), 
Punch plain paper to correspond with the holes in the 
covers. Use a shoestring or piece of rawhide for 
lacing. 

The covers may be varnished and waxed or 
enameled. If varnished, before the wax is applied, 
the notebooks should be decorated with the child's 
own design or monogram. We have shown how the 
monograms may be cut from wood with a scroll saw. 
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If you want to make some 
candles just as the early set- 
tlers of America made them, 
here is what to do. The things 
you will need are string, a 
paper clip, some paraffin, two 
pans, and some cold water in 
another pan. 


First shave the paraffin into 
a pan, set this pan into a 
larger one into which some 
water has been put. Heat the 
two pans until the paraffin 
has melted. Then allow to 
cool for a little while, but not 
long enough for the paraffin 
to become hard again. 


Twist string into a wick and 
hold it with a paper clip. Dip 
the wick into the paraffin and 
then into the pan of cold 
water. Dip from paraffin to 
cold water until the candle 
is the size you want. 


Make candlesticks by mold- 
ing a piece of clay and mak- 
ing a hole in the center. Color 
the candlesticks whatever 
color you like. 
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SCENE: Large living room in a large 
home. 

TIME: Christmas Eve. 

CAST: Mrs. Rogers, the mother; 
Tom, 9-year-old son; Ellis, 15 years 
old; Mr. Rogers, the father; Margie, 10- 
year-old daughter; Timmie, 5 years old; 
large group for Christmas songs; leader 
of carol singers. 

SETTING: Only one setting required 
for this play—large living room, fire- 
place at the back of the room. Fire 
glowing in the fireplace. Windows on 
each side of the room. Entrance door 
can be on either side of stage. An un- 
trimmed Christmas tree and boxes of 
trimmings are needed. 

(As the curtain rises, mother and the 
children are busily engaged in trimming 
the tree and placing mysterious pack- 
ages around it. They pause and listen 
while a group of carol singers — 
children’s voices — sing outside the win- 
dows. They sing, too, as the chorus is 
sung. When the song ends, mother 
speaks. ) 

MOTHER: (with hands full of trim- 
mings) Oh, that was beautiful! Hurry, 
Margie, give them this box of candy 
before they get away. 

MARGIE: Ill hurry, mother. (She 
takes box of candy and hurries out.) 

TOM: Gee, that’s a big stack of candy 
to give away, mother. 

MOTHER: I know, Tom, but Christ- 
mas comes but once a year. 

MARGIE (returning): I gave them 
the candy, mother, and were they 
happy! 

MOTHER: That’s fine. Now, we have 
work to do before father and Ellis get 
here .. . Now, Tom, let’s take a look at 
the lights. (They take hold of cords 
and start to straighten them.) This 
string is all right. 

TOM (impatiently): Oh, they’re all 
O.K., mother. Why waste so much time? 
We'll never be through before dad gets 
here. 

MOTHER: No, we must be careful and 
put good lights on the tree—especially 
good wiring. 

TOM: Why? If they’re bad they 
just go out, don’t they? 

MOTHER: No, Tom, that*is not all 
there is to it. Sometimes defective wir- 
ing may set things on fire and burn a 
home. 

MARGIE: Is that the reason you al- 
ways turn our lights off before we leave 
the house? 

MOTHER: Yes, indeed! It doesn’t 
pay to leave lights burning on the tree 
when the family is away or when they 
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are asleep. 

MARGIE: Listen. More carolers are 
coming. (Voices outside sing “Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” Children go to the 
window.) 

MARGIE: That’s your song, Timmie! 

TIMMIE: Isn’t it sweet, mother? 

MOTHER: Never sounded better. 

TOM (at the window): Look! That’s 
Ellis’s high school crowd. They’re wear- 
ing their uniforms. 

TIMMIE: I don’t see Ellis. 

MOTHER: No, Ellis had to do an 
errand for Daddy. Now, Timmie, it’s 
your turn to take the box of candy, 
since it is your favorite song. 

TIMMIE: Goody, goody! 

TOM: Wait, Timmie. Wait until they 
finish! 

(All listen, humming, as the carolers 
finish the song.) 

MARGIE: Now, Timmie, hurry. (Tim- 
mie takes the candy and hurries out.) 

MOTHER: Now, come. Let’s work 
fast and get everything placed on the 
tree. 

TOM: All right. I'll start over here. 
Do all these belong on the tree? (Holds 
up various trimmings.) 

MOTHER: Yes, everything. All the 
colored balls that are breakable go up 
high, where baby fingers can’t reach 
them. 

MARGIE: I'll put these tiny dolls 
over here. . 

TIMMIE (returning): Ill put all 
these little soldiers down here. 

MOTHER: Now I call that team 
work. Go right ahead and we'll have 
everything done in a jiffy. 

(All work fast. If children can “ad 
lib,” they can talk about different items 
as they place them on the tree.) 

MOTHER: Timmie, don’t get too 
near the fireplace. Perhaps you’d better 
come over here. 

(All work diligently. Just then 
a voice is heard singing “Jingle Bells.” 
They stop and listen. The door opens 
and father comes in laden with packages 
and still singing “Jingle Bells.”) 

TOM: It’s dad. 


MARGIE: Daddy! 

TIMMIE: You look like Santa Claus. 

MOTHER: We were just talking 
about Santa. Aren’t you early, Burt? 

FATHER: Yes, a little. I wanted to 
help trim the tree. 

TOM: You’re almost too late for 
that. We’ve just about finished, haven’t 
we, mother? 

MOTHER: Oh, he can put the tinsel 
on. That takes a tall person with long 
arms. Take off your coat and get to 
work, father. Now if Ellis were only 
here! 

FATHER: Ellis? Isn’t he here? 

MOTHER: Why, no. Should he be? 

FATHER: An hour ago. Say, I don’t 
like this. 

MOTHER: What time did he leave 
the store? 

FATHER: Around 4:30, I think. He 
was so anxious to help with the tree. 

MOTHER (anxiously): Oh, dear! I 
supposed he was with you. 

TOM: Maybe he’s fixing his bike 
somewhere. 

MARGIE: Maybe he went on an er- 
rand for someone. 

MOTHER: No. 
that were the case. 

FATHER: Well, no use getting up- 
set and excited yet. We'll wait a few 
minutes. After all, he’s fifteen years 
old. 

TIMMIE (looking out the window): 
Here come some more singers, but | 
don’t see Ellis. 

MOTHER: Let’s listen to them. Per- 
haps it will give us courage. 

(Voices singing “Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.”’) 

FATHER: That sounds so beautiful 
in the night air! 

MOTHER: I almost forgot, Tom. It’s 
your turn to take out the box of candy. 

TOM: Sure thing! Our stack of boxes 
is going down pretty fast. (He hurries 
out with the box.) 

FATHER (looking out the window 
over the heads of Margie and Timmie) : 
That looks like the members of the 
church choir. 

MOTHER: Yes, I believe it is. There, 
they have the candy. 

MARGIE: They’re not 
They’re talking to Tom. 

TIMMIE: Tom’s coming in now. 

(Tom enters slowly, stops, and looks 
uncertain. ) 

FATHER: Anything wrong, son? 
Didn’t they like the candy? 

TOM: Yes, they liked it very much. 
I-I asked them if they had seen Ellis. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BUN AMI WINDOW DECORATIONS 


Many interesting window decorations may be made by 
coating the window pane with bon ami, Fig. (1), and, with 
the finger, making designs by rubbing out the white mater- 
ial. The designs or pictures may be sketched freehand on 
the window or drawn first on paper and then traced with a 
sharp pencil onto the window, Fig. (2). This will leave a 
faint line for the finger to follow in removing the bon ami 
for the finished design, Fig. (3). 


The letters in MERRY CHRISTMAS may be done in out- 
line as shown or the bon ami may be entirely removed from 
the center of the letters. If it is to be viewed from the outside. 
the words must be done in reverse. 
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When the colonists fought for their 
independence, they little imagined that 
one day the nation they had founded 
would extend from the tropics to the 
arctic circle. Yet that is just what 
America does. Today, more than ever, 
we turn our attention to America’s 
northern wonderland—Alaska. 

Alaska was one of the lasi portions 
of the world to be visited and settled by 
white people. Indeed, the Russians 
(who had possession of Alaska before 
selling it to the United States) did not 
make any settlement until 1741. These 
settlements were made only to obtain 
furs; after the greatest portion of the 
fur-bearing animals had been killed, 
they were quite willing to sell Alaska 
for the $7,200,000 paid by the United 
States. 

Called Russian America before taken 
over by the United States in 1867, the 
name was changed to Alaska, which 
means “Great Land.” And Alaska is 
truly that. It has mountains and valleys; 
rivers with huge numbers of fish; gold, 
copper, furs; beautiful fjords and 
glaciers which tourists travel from the 
United States to see; it even has warm 
weather so that peas grow larger than 
any in the United States and straw- 
berries are almost as large as small 
apples. 

At first people in the United States 
thought it very foolish to spend so much 
money on what they thought was a 
barren wasteland. But in 1898 gold was 
discovered in Alaska and in one year 
more gold was taken out of the territory 
than had been paid for it. Now people 
know about the wealth of Alaska and 
are happy that it belongs to the United 
States. 

If you look at a map of Alaska you 
will see that there is a narrow strip of 
land (and many islands) extending 
southward along the edge of British 
Columbia in Canada. This is the moun- 
tainous part of Alaska which has beauti- 
ful fjords and glaciers. Also, it is the 
warmest part of the country, the tem- 
perature being about that of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The reason for the warmth 
of parts of Alaska is that warm winds 
from the Pacific blow over it and also 
that it feels the effects of the Japanese 
Current (a stream of warm water in the 
ocean, much similar to the Gulf of 
Mexico). In the interior of Alaska, the 
winters are very cold but the short 
summers are correspondingly hot with 
a temperature of 90° a common 
occurrence. 

Alaska produces much of value in ad- 
dition to gold. Its copper is very im- 
portant and there is more tin produced 
in Alaska than anywhere else in North 
America. 
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Much of southern Alaska is forested 
so that lumber is an important product. 
Our government has taken measures to 
conserve the forests for future years. 

Salmon is the most important fish 
caught in Alaskan waters and catching 
and packing salmon is one of Alaska’s 
chief industries. . Other fish caught in 
the rivers and waters of Alaska are cod, 
halibut, and herring. 

The Russians had almost depleted the 
vast store of fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska, but skillful trapping and breed- 
ing and introduction of fur farms are 
restoring the industry to its importance. 
Reindeer were imported from Siberia 
and now have become one of the most 
important of the native industries. Rein- 
deer meat is relished and some of it is 
even exported to the United States. 

Contrary to what many people once 
believed, Alaska is not inhabited solely 
by Eskimos nor do they live in igloos. 
The Eskimos comprise only one half of 
the native population of Alaska. The 
remainder are Indians. The Eskimos 
live in log houses or sod huts and it is 
only along the shore of the Arctic 
Ocean, near Point Barrow, that a few 
live in the characteristic igloos. Their 
dress consists of warm fur parkas (a 
sort of hooded jacket reaching the 
knees) over trousers, mukluks (fur 
boots), and mittens. In the summer, 
the mukluks and mittens are put aside 
and their parkas are exchanged for 
lighter dress. 

The Indians of Alaska have long 
been noted for their beautiful totem 
poles which may be seen especially at 
the city of Wrangell. The Indians are 
expert carvers and weavers and engage 
in these occupations to make articles for 
the summer tourist trade. 

There are not many railroads in 
Alaska, but there are more airplanes 
than in many countries. Everyone 
travels by airplane: doctors, nurses, 
business men, the mail, officers of the 
law. What used to take dog teams weeks 


to do can be accomplished in a few 
hours flying. 

However, the dog team has not been 
supplanted. It is used by Eskimo and 
white man to transport everything in- 
cluding the mail. 

Alaska is a land of mountains. Mt. 
McKinley, the highest mountain in North 
America, is there. Volcanoes ‘also can 
be found in Alaska. The Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes and Mt. Katmai, an 
active volcano, have been set aside by 
the government as a national monument. 


The Aleutian Islands extend far to 
the west from the southern part of 
Alaska. They and Kodiak Islands and 
the Pribilof Islands (famous as a breed- 
ing place for seals) are the best-known 
island groups in Alaska, not taking into 
account the islands along the southern 
“Panhandle.” 

Across the Bering Strait from the 
Seward Peninsula, is Russian Siberia. 
At one point the continent of North 
America is less than fifty miles from 
Asia. 

The story of the gold rush to the 
Klondike in the last decade of the last 
century and in the early twentieth cen- 
tury has inspired many famous men of 
adventure literature. Jack London is, 
perhaps, the most noted of these. It is 
easy to see why the hardy men of the 
gold-rush days have found their way 
into fiction. They came to Alaska from 
all parts of the United States, from 
Canada, and from foreign countries. 
They had little experience and equip- 
ment with which to cope with the arctic 
winters. As they crossed the white Pass 
from Skagway to White Horse in Cana- 
dian Yukon they endured such hard- 
ships as only pioneers of their spirit 
could have suffered. 

Juneau, the capital of Alaska, and 
Ketchikan are the most populous cities. 
Other towns in Alaska are Anchorage, 
Sitka (formerly Archangel, the capital 
of Russian America), Fairbanks, Nome, 
and Skagway. 

Alaska was made a Territory of the 
United States in 1912. It elects a 
delegate to the Congress of the United 
States. The delegate cannot vote but 
he represents the territory and looks 
after Alaskan interests insofar as 
government is concerned. Delegates to 
the national political conventions help 
select candidates for the presidency 
although the Alaskans do not vote for 
the candidate at election time. 
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ALASKA NOTEBOOh 


Make sketches of these scenes from life in 
Alaska, or pictures like them to make a note- 
book about Alaskan life and activities. Be 
sure to include the map of Alaska in the 
notebook. 


Stories, poems, and results of research 
about this subject should be placed in the 
notebook, also. 


The cover of your notebook may well be 
a sketch of the flag of the Territory of Alaska. 
Its gold stars—the Big Dipper and the North 
Star—on a deep blue background will be 
most attractive. Another suggestion is a pic: 
ture of an Alaskan Indian and one of an 
Eskimo, thus depicting the two principal 
types of native inhabitants of Alaska. 
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OBJECTIVES 

1. To aid the child in acquiring an 
understanding and an appreciation of 
the silent, wondrous beauties of the 
sky at night. 

2. To make the recognition of star 
patterns simple. 

3. To make use of the children’s en- 
vironment to broaden their understand- 
ing and experiences. 

APPROACH 

The approach to this unit may come 
out of the children’s discussions—the 
weather, the seasons, the position of 
the moon, the approach of Christmas, 
etc. . 

A unit may be stimulated by reading 
some of the mythological stories of the 


stars. The children may make an- 
thologies of poems about the stars. 
DEVELOPMENT 


Hold a stargazing party beginning at 
twilight. If you are in a city or town, 
go out into the country where the stars 
are undimmed by city lights. Note the 
appearance of the first star in the west. 
At some seasons of the year Venus is 
the evening star. At other times, Jupiter 
takes its pl:ce. Locate the constella- 
tions as they appear. 

Teach the children to distinguish be- 
tween true stars and the planets. 


The man in the moon who sails in the sky 
Is a most courageous skipper, 

But he made a mistake 

When he tried to take 

A drink of milk from the Dipper. 


He dipped it into the Milky Way 
And slowly, cautiously filled it; 
But the Little Bear howled, 
And the Big Bear growled 
And frightened him till he spilled it.” 
—Anonymous 
CONTELLATIONS 

In the northern horizon one locates 
constellations from Polaris (the North 
Star). The Big Dipper (Great Bear, 
more properly Ursa Major) is familiar 
to almost every child. On a December 
night, Cassiopeia may be found just a 
bit north of the point directly overhead 
as one looks toward the northern hor- 
izon. In the summer, Hercules, Bootes, 
the Herdsman, and Corona (the 
Crown) are visible. Corona is some- 
times called the Necklace and there is 
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a legend which tells how an Indian 
brave once gave his wife a necklace 
as a gift. One day when he found her 
bathing in the river while she carelessly 
left their young son toying with the 
necklace, the Indian became angry and 
threw it straight into the sky where it 
can still be seen. 

During the winter months, Gemini 
(the Twins) and Ursa Minor (the Little 
Dipper) can be seen in the northern 
skies. 

Orion can be seen in December al- 
most at the eastern horizon. This bold 
warrior is recognized by the three stars 
on his belt, one star for each shoulder, 
one for his sword point, and a star for 
each knee. He is reclining on one knee 
as he fights Taurus, the Bull. The win- 
ter season is the best time to view Orion. 

Later in the winter, following a line 
from: the belt stars of Orion, we can 
see Sirius, the Dog Star and the most 
magnificent star in the heavens. This 
beautiful star is estimated to be thirteen 
times the size of our sun. 

The Pleiades, the Seven Sisters, are 
a little to the east and almost overhead 
during the month of December. 

No clear night should be dull or un- 
interesting if one possesses even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the planets and 
the constellations. A star show can be 
as exciting as an expensive commercial 
entertainment. 


FACTS OF INTEREST 

Meteors do not burn until they come 
into contact with the earth’s atmosphere. 

The densest substance known is found 
on the’ stars. It is called “wolf.” 

2,500 years before Christ, the Chi- 
nese recorded astronomical facts. 

The priests of Egypt gave astronomy 
a religious character. The pyramids 
were laid out with relation to the car- 
dinal points of the ancient zodiac. 

Nicholas Copernicus was the first 
scientist to announce the theory that 
our planets move about the sun. 

Galileo invented the telescope which 
has greatly aided the 
astronomers. 

All mathematics and engineering date 
back to astronomy as their foundation. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

SUN: 8,650,000 miles in diameter; 
about 1,300,000 times the size of the 
earth in volume; about 93,000,000 
miles away from the earth. 

MERCURY: nearest planet to the 
sun; moves about the sun in 88 of our 
days; only one-seventeenth as large as 
the earth. 

VENUS: most brilliant planet. 

EARTH: fifth in size of all the plan. 
ets; has one moon; moves seventeen 
miles per second. 

MARS: takes two years to revolve 
around the sun. 

JUPITER: three times as large as 
the combined size of all the other 
planets; has at least seven moons. 

SATURN: has eight satellites and a 


system of flat rings. 


URANUS: about 33,000 miles in 
diameter. 
NEPTUNE: invisible to the naked 


eye; has one moon. 

EARTH’S MOON: one thirteenth the 
size of the earth; is mass of stone; 
merely reflects light (true of all moons). 

(The planets are listed in order of 
the proximity to the sun.) 

The outstanding astronomers of old 
were Thales of Miletus, Pythagoras, 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler, and Ga- 
lileo. Modern astronomers include Hal- 
ley, Moulton, Young, the two Her- 
schels, Proctor, and many others. 

CORRELATIONS 

The study of astronomy is ideally 
suited to correlation with English and 
language. The stories and poems read 
and composed provide a rich _back- 
ground for future study. Listed at the end 
of this unit will be reference material 
and stories of a mythological character 
which fit into the study of the stars and 
which will provide the boys and girls, 
depending upon their ages, with a bet- 
ter understanding of literature since 
much of it is based on, or has refer- 
ence to, mythology. 

Arithmetic is another closely related 
subject. Even primary children can 
count the number of stars in the various 
constellations as they indicate them on 
charts. 

The historical aspect of astronomy 
can be used especially during the holi- 
day season when the boys and girls will 
want to know more about the Wise Men 
and their countries. 

Have the class construct small tele- 
scopes for home use. Accurate direc- 
tions for construction may be found in 
an encyclopedia. 

Make scrapbooks of star charts and 
clippings from the newspapers, scienti- 
fic leaflets, pamphlets, and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ASTRONOMY WINDOW TRANPARENCIES 


These diagrams show the sky during the month of December. Looking at these 
illustrations when turned so that the lettering faces one, the constellations which 
appear in the horizons can be studied. To make transparencies, cut out star shapes 
for the large stars and punch holes for the smaller ones. Use deep blue paper for 
this. The paper should not be too heavy or too thin. When placed in the windows 
of the classroom as shown at the left the effect will be of twinkling stars. If you wish, 
you may draw the lines of the figures represented by the constellations. Thus you 
might have the big and little bears for the constellations Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. 
Make the drawings with white chalk or a white crayon. 


These charts, if studied well, will help you find the constellations in the heavens 
as well as on paper. 
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“AND LO! A STAR APPEARED 
IN THE EAST — ” 


This Christmas diorama takes as its theme the star which 
guided the three Wise Men to Bethlehem, The background 
utilizes the sky as seen on the eastern horizon during De- 
cember (see page 25). Paint a dark blue background. Make 
the stars with white poster paint. Place the background in a 





large, shallow box such as shown. Hang a star with a thin 
silver cord. The 
figures may be 
placed as shown. 

The figures 
should be 
sketched on pa- 
per mounted on 
cardboard. 








Blocks of wood 
nailed at the 
back at the base 
of the figures will 
make them stand 
erect. 

Decorate the 
sides of the box 
as shown or in 
any manner ac- 
ceptable to the 
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PAPER MOSAICS 


SOPHIA KREITMAN 
BROADLAND, SOUTH DAKOTA 

There are many possibilities for the use of scrap paper. 
This is one that I think makes a very unusual and soft- 
looking picture. 

Draw an outline of the object to be covered with the 
small torn pieces. Then tear paper into small pieces. 
Tear around your fingernail since curved pieces look better 
than angular ones. Also be careful not to make the pieces 








MOUNTING PAPER 


too large. Paste the little torn pieces in their places on the 
picture. 








Fit your subject into the colors of paper available and 
try to have gradations in color, if possible, Mount the 
finished paper mosaic on white or colored construction 
paper. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: 
Mother, a tall girl dressed in motherly 
fashion; Mickey and Minnie Mouse, boy 
and girl in costumes representing these 
characters or dark clothes with “Mickey 
Mouse” masks; Clown Doll, child who 
can turn handsprings—wears a clown 
costume; Dutch Doll, girl in Dutch cos- 
tume — wooden shoes unnecessary; 
Indian Doll, boy in Indian suit—carries 
rope; Candy Canes, two children in 
white sailor suits wound with strips of 
red crepe paper; Cowboy, boy in cow- 
boy playsuit; Soldier, boy in Scout uni- 
form with popgun; Baby Doll, small 
girl dressed in baby-doll fashion. 

STAGE SETTING: Any stage or 
platform. As the curtain opens the doll 
characters are already grouped around 
a decorated Christmas tree placed in 
back center of stage. The mother is 
putting last touches on the tree. 

MUSIC: Any lively tune. 

MOTHER (wearily) : 

At last, at last this tree is done! 

It’s hours and hours since I’ve begun. 

At last, at last I'll get to bed 

And rest my weary, aching head! 

(She picks up electric candle and 
goes off back stage. Enter Minnie 
Mouse, left.) 

MINNIE: OH-o-0-o — — 
It must be Christmas time again. 
Just see those jolly, little men! 
(she calls) 

Mickey!. Mickey! Oh, do come here 

And see what Santa’s left this year! 

(Enter Mickey Mouse.) 

MICKEY: 

Well, I declare! 

things 

That dangle from those silver strings? 

(to dolls) 

Pray tell us who and what you are 

And if you come from lands afar. 
DOLLS (together) : 

We’re Christmas dolls as you can see, 

That Santa put around this tree. 

We're getting awf'ly stiff, you know, 

From hanging on this tree just so. 
MICKEY MOUSE: 

Cheer up! Cheer up! We'll set you 

free 

If you will play with Minnie ‘n’ me. 

(to Minnie) 

Don’t stand there like a silly dunce. 

Let’s set them free at once, at once! 

(Minnie frees clown first. He 
stretches, speaks, and walks to left front 
of stage, then turns cartwheels across 
stage front, remaining at right to finish 
speech. ) 


What are those 






CLOWN: 

Oh my, oh my, how glad I am! 

To get away! I thank you, Ma’am! 

Just watch a clown show off his stuff. 

(begins handsprings) 

Now there! I guess that that’s enough. 

(Dutch Doll is freed, comes forward 
and takes place beside Clown, front 
right.) 

DUTCH’ DOLL: 

I come from the land of the Dutch, 

Land of tulips, windmills, and such. 

Where are my wooden shoes you say? 

(sighs) 

I lost them in dear Santa’s sleigh. 

(Indian moves to front of stage, 
swinging lariat.) 

INDIAN: 

I am an Indian, whoop-pee! 

But don’t you be afraid of me. 

This lariat, of course, .is mine. 

Oh don’t you think I swing it fine? 

(Candy Canes advance to front 
stage.) 

CANDY CANES: iS 

Perhaps you think we’re sailor men, 

But you had better guess again! 

We’re Candy Canes, all red and white, 

Oh don’t you wish you had a bite? 

(Cowboy steps into place at front.) 
COWBOY : 

A yod’ling cowboy from out West, 

With belt and chaps I’m always 

dressed. 

To yodel I will show you how— 

(begins to yodel) 

Oh lee oh—(pause) but not just now! 

(Soldier advances, gun on shoulder.) 
SOLDIER: 

I am a soldier, brave and bold; 

But do not fear this gun I hold. 

I do not shoot at anyone— 

I only pop it off for fun! 

(Baby Doll walks stiffly to her place 
on end of row front stage, bends for- 
ward as she says each of her lines.) 
BABY DOLL: 

Mamma—Manma is all I say, 

Mamma—Mamma in just that way. 
CLOWN (clapping hands) : 

My friends! My friends! Why must 

we wait? 

Tonight’s our night to celebrate! 

















JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 
Instructor, Marshall, Michigan 








Let’s skip and dance and hop and run 

And have a jolly lot of fun! 

(Music begins and each character has 
a merry time. The Soldier shoots his 
gun; the Clown turns more cartwheels; 
the Cowboy sings and yodels; the 
Indian swings his lariat; the Candy 
Canes skip; the Dutch Doll dances; etc., 
until a loud noise is heard off back 
stage.) 

MICKEY MOUSE: 

Quick! Quick! Back to your places 

all, 

Someone is coming down the hall! 
MINNIE MOUSE: 

Hurry! Scurry! Back as before, 

There’s someone just outside the 

door! 

(Mickey and Minnie Mouse disap- 
pear. Dolls scamper to tree and get into 
former positions. Enter Mother with 
her candle.) 

MOTHER (slowly): 

What was that funny noise just now? 

You’d think these dolls had had a row. 
(straightens dolls) 

I’m sure I left them all just right. 
(sighs) 

I'll never get to bed tonight! 

(Curtain) 
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CONE DOLLS 


by 
DAWN E. OLESON 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The bases of these dolls are 
cones made from stiff paper. 
Round-headed suckers are 
dipped in fairly thick plaster 
of Paris and molded while the 
mixture is still soft. These 
heads are painted with tem- 
peras. 

Angels, made by adding 


wings, are attractive for Christ- - 


mas tree decorations and 
table favors. 


BEAVERBOARD 
PLAQUES 


by 
ASTA M. CULLBERG 
ARCATA. CALIFORNIA 


Cut beaverboard into 
6” squares. Paint edges 
with black enamel. 
Mount a 5!” square of 
colored paper for a back- 
.ground. Place design on 
5” square of contrasting 
color and mount. Cover 
all with several coats of 
clear shellac. 








CHRISTMAS 
GARLANDS 


by 
DAWN OLESON 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


Save small, well-shaped 
pine cones and use them to 
make Christmas festoons. 
Place the cones in a hot 
oven for a few minutes to 
bring out the resin and nat- 
ural oils, giving them a love- 
ly gloss. Tie the cones on 
at various lengths with a 
red ribbon. Sprigs of ever- 
green, holly, or mistletoe 
may be added. 


FELT NEEDLE CASE 
by 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 

Two circles of white felt, 
three circles (smaller) of 
white muslin, one dog cut 
from brown felt, and 
green yarn are needed. 

Place the muslin circles 
between the felt circles. 
Loop the yarn around the 
dog’s neck. Sew it through 
the felt in two places to 
catch the muslin circles. 
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EShIMO DOLLS 


” 
GRACE CLOSE 
MILROY. PENNSYLVANIA 


By following the direc- 
tions, step by step ac- 
cording to numbers, an 
interesting Eskimo doll 
may be made. The wire 
legs may be inserted 
after the doll has been 
finished. Sew them in- 
side and bend for feet. 
Make eyes, nose, and 
mouth with yarn. 
























































WALL VASES 


by 
ARDELLIA MANNING 
LACHINE. MICHIGAN 





Use several thicknesses of birch 
bark, cut the back of the vase as 
shown. The front should be cut ac- 
cording to the dimensions at the bot- 
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CARDS 
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WILLIAM PATERIK 











Fold a sheet of paper 
(9” x 9”) as shown. Trace 
the design, cut out, and 
fold, Fig. (3). 

Color the Christmas 
tree and write a simple, 
sincere message on the 
inside of the card. 
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TELEPHONE GIRL SCRATCH PAD 


MRS. B. GRAY 
CANORA. SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 





This pad is made by.cutting an apple box end with a coping 
saw. Color it with enamels in any desired colors. Fasten a scratch 
pad with thumb tacks. Use a piece of brightly colored yarn to at- 


tach the pencil. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


A PAPER CHRISTMAS 

National defense has placed a strain 
on schools due to a shortage of many 
craft materials. Patriotic teachers will 
make every effort to co-operate in the 
defense effort by conserving vital ma- 
terials. 

While a paper shortage has been an- 
nounced, old newspapers are plentiful 
and can be used to advantage. The 
following unit on a type of papier 
mache will assist in solving the “what 
to make” Christmas problem. 

All that is needed is a quantity of 
old newspapers, a “base shape,” and a 
bag of wallpaper paste. The paste is 
obtained at any wallpaper or hardware 
store. 

The basic shape to be used will be 
determined by the object to be made. 
Fig. (1) shows three styles that might 
be used. Fig. (1-A) is a bowl which 
can be used to form a candy or nut 
bowl; Fig. (1-C) is an ice box dish 
that will assist in making a cigarette or 
pin tray. It might also be used as a 
powder box. Fig. (1-B) is a jelly glass 
with a metal lid. This can be used for 
many purposes as the shape will sug- 
gest. 

Unlike most papier mache methods, 
this particular plan does not require 
any previous soaking of the paper. The 
paper is merely cut or torn into long 
strips about 34” or 1” wide, using 
wider strips for larger items. If pos- 
sible, half of the paper should be of a 
different color from the rest. The comic 
pages might be used for half and the 
black print for the balance. 

In selecting a shape, care must be 
taken to reject any that has irregular 
undercut lines. The principle involved 
is that of applying layers of paper 
over a form. The form is to be removed 
after the paper dries. If any undercuts 
are in the shape, it will be impossible 
to remove the form from the applied 
paper. 

PREPARING THE SHAPE 

As paste is to be used, there is a 
possibility of the paper sticking tightly 
to the form. To prevent this the form 
should be coated with a greasy sub- 
stance such as vaseline, Fig. (2). 

As a second precaution against the 
form sticking, a single thickness of 
cheesecloth (dipped in water and rung 
partially dry) is carefully draped over 
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the INVERTED form and carefully 
pressed against it so that it cloaks the 
entire surface, Fig. (3). 

PREPARING PAPER AND PASTE 

Two large mixing bowls are needed 
for each table. Pieces of oilcloth, or 
thicknesses of paper, should be placed 
under each bowl so that the paste will 
not damage the tables. 

In one bowl, mix a quantity of paste. 
Add equal amounts of water and paste, 
a small quantity at a time, stirring the 
two together. Continue until a large 
bowl is about half full of paste. The 
paste should be about the consistency 
of thick cream. All lumps should be 
carefully worked out of the mixture. 

The second bowl will hold the neces- 
sary water. This bowl should be about 
half full. Finally, deposit a quantity 
of paper strips into the water bowl. 

APPLYING THE STRIPS 

The strips are applied, one after an- 
other, over the form. Further, these 
strips cross each other at the center, 
marked “X,” Fig. (4). The strips lay 
side by side and are applied without 
“piling up” until one complete layer 
covers the bowl. 

As a final precaution against the form 
“sticking,” the first layer of paper 
should be applied WITHOUT any paste. 
These strips are merely dipped in the 
water and then applied while wet over 
the cheesecloth form. 

The second layer should be made up 
of “paste strips.” Further, these pieces 
should be of a different color so that 
they can be distinguished from the first 
layer. As mentioned above, a quantity 
of paper strips were placed in the water 
bowl earlier. These are removed, one at 
a time, and dipped into the paste bowl. 
Now they are applied over the first layer 
of paper strips just applied. 

Additional layers are added in the 
same manner. All strips should be 
pulled through the paste before being 
applied.- Should too much paste be 
used, it may penetrate. If this occurs, 
a layer or two should be added without 
any paste. 

THE BUILD-UP 

As all of the strips cross the center 
“X,” Fig. (4), a dome surface will 
gradually appear. This must be elimin- 
ated or the finished bowl will rock and 
it will be impossible to sit the shape up- 
right in a solid position. After a few 


layers are applied, the strips should be 
cut to half of their size. Instead of 
crossing them at “X,” they should stop 
at the inner edge of the bottom, Fig. 
(5) at “Y.” 

FINISHING THE BOWL 

After at least eight or ten complete 
layers of paper strips have been applied, 
the bowl is allowed partially to dry. 
After the form has set for several hours, 
the outside papier mache can be re- 
moved with care without destroying the 
contour. It should be carefully set aside, 
bottom up, so that it can continue to 
dry undisturbed. 

After the bowl is dry, it should be 
trimmed. Some prefer to trim just an 
hour or so before completely dry as it 
is easier to execute. 

After trimming, the edge will appear 
rough and must be finished. However, 
before doing this, the cheesecloth in- 
terior should be pulled away and dis- 
carded. At times, the first layer of 
paper, which was used without paste 
will also come out. If it appears to be 
loose, it should be removed. Should any 
other pieces on the inside seem loose, a 
few dabs of paste should be run over 
the inside to paste them back. The nice 
feature about this type of papier mache 
is that paste can be added at any time 
without difficulty. 

To finish the rough top edges, short 
strips of paper should be dipped in the 
paste and glued around the edges as 
shown in Fig. (7). 

After the shapes are thoroughly dry, 
designs should be applied. If poster 
paint is used, the shape should be given 
one complete coating of one color and 
then the finer details painted over top 
of the initial coating after it has dried. 
Finally give three THIN coats of shel- 
lac. This makes the form waterproof. 

OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

The method described herein is not 
limited to containers. Many other items 
can be made. For example, Fig. (9) 
shows two papier mache hats that were 
made by using a bowl form and permit- 
ting the edges to form the brims. Cut- 
paper flowers, cloth hat bands, feathers, 
etc., can be added. 

Small jelly glasses make excellent 
forms for Christmas -tree ornaments. 
A piece of wire or a hairpin pushed 
through the top make good handles for 
the ornaments. See Fig. (10). 
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All day the rain fell. In fact, it had 
been raining steadily for more than a 
week. In Mama Rocca’s bare little house 
there was a forced cheerfulness which 
comes when everyone is trying to tell 
everyone else that he is happy (even 
though he really doesn’t feel that way 
at all). 

Mama bent over the fire where she 
was cooking the last bit of stew. 

“After this food is gone, I do not 
know where we shall get more,” she 
sighed. “What am I to do to feed 
Antonio, Carlotta, and Lucia?” 

“See, mama,” Carlotta suddenly cried. 
“We have washed your blue vase. We 
shall put flowers in it in honor of the 
Christ Child on Christmas next Thurs- 
day.” 

Everyone in all Italy had flowers to 
give to the Christ Child at Christmas. 

Carlotta, the youngest, looked at her 
mother with shining eyes. 

“Won't it look beautiful?” 

“Yes, of course, daughter. It will be 
very beautiful.” 

Mama and her three little ones lived 
in southern Italy where the winters were 
more likely to be rainy than snowy. 
Their house was close upon a narrow 
street. The roadway was so narrow 
that if a carriage of one of the fine 
ladies who lived in the castle néar the 
town was to pass through passers-by 
were forced to scurry into the nearest 
doorway to keep from being trampled 
by the horses. 

The children stood at their doorway 
looking out into the street. Many peo- 
ple were getting ready for the Christ- 
mas celebration; beautifully robed 
gentlemen, soldiers, and poor people 
rubbed elbows as they went from shop 
to shop. 

All of a sudden there was a clatter 
of horses hoofs. The people on the 
street scattered. 

“Here, in here, sir,” Lucia 
called to an old man who was walking 
along the street. 

“Thank you, my child. You are very 
kind,” said the old man whose beard, 
Lucia thought, was the whitest and most 
beautiful she had ever seen, as he looked 
about him in the bare little house. 

“We have a blue vase for flowers for 
the Christ Child,” said Carlotta. “See?” 

“Hush, daughter,” Mama murmured. 
Then she turned to her visitor, an idea 
coming to her mind. 


come 


“I hate to deny such a small pleasure 
to such a little one, but it may be that 
I shall have to sell the vase. We are 
so poor. It is a very fine one, my hus- 
band brought it all the way 
Venice just before he went away.” 


from 
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It Was 
ST. NICHOLAS 


This is a story to be read 
at Christmas—the story of the 
beginning of the legend of St. 
Nicholas or Santa Claus has 
been freely adapted from 
ancient tales, 

e 

The old man looked at the sad face of 
Mama. “Perhaps,” he said kindly, 
“perhaps.” 

With that the old man left the little 
family. They looked after him hoping 
he would come back to buy the vase. 

“We are very poor, children, but we 
must trust in the Christ Child to give 
us some money for food and a Christ- 
mas celebration. Now let us go to bed 
so that we may be able to go early to 
the castle in the morning. Perhaps when 
I tell them how very poor we are, they 
may let us’ work there,” Mama an- 
nounced when they had eaten. 

The morning came too soon for them. 
As they prepared to go to the castle, 
they noticed something shiny on the 
floor near their door. 

“Can you see what that is, son?” 
Mama asked. 

“Oh, mother, mother, it is gold! 
Three gold pieces! Where cid they 
come from? Who put them there? If 
only it belonged to us, we could buy 
some flowers for the Christ Child,” 
Carlotta said to her mother. 

“Yes,” her mother agreed. “But how 
shall we find the one who lost the 
money? . . . Well, we must go to the 
castle and try to work. There must be 
much that we four can do.” 

The little family trudged up the steep 
hill that rose near the town. Atop this 
hill was the castle—their destination. 
It was well known that the Countess 
helped poor people by giving them work 
to do, but the last time Mama went 
there, she was told there was no work. 
Now her spirits were high, however, 
perhaps the gold was a sign that the 
Christ Child was helping them. 

“My family and I should like to work 
for you,” she told the steward. “We 
are very poor. We are a little upset 
because of an amazing thing which 
happened to us this morning.” 

“What was that, Mama Rocca?” the 
steward inquired. 

“Antonio found three gold pieces on 
our floor when we awoke. We can attest 
that none was there last night.” 

“You, too!” the steward nodded in 
wonderment. 

“What do you mean?” 


“Well, ever since the beginning of 
this month, I’ve heard tales told by the 
townspeople of how the poorest among 
them have been receiving gold coins in 
a most mysterious way. Always the peo. 
ple are very poor but very honest and 
good. 

“You may work here — you and 
your Antonio, Carlotta, and Lucia. But 
first go to the cathedral. I think you 
will see something strange.” The stew. 
ard dismissed the little group. 

“What did he mean, mama?” An- 
tonio asked. 

“I do not know but we shall soon 
find out.” 

At the cathedral, the bishop himself 
was supervising the preparations for 
Christmas. A beautiful creche was being 
erected at one side of the church. 

Mama and the children knelt to thank 
the Christ child for the gift received. 

Suddenly Lucia tugged at her moth- 
er’s sleeve. “See, see,” she whispered. 
“It is the gentleman who visited us 
yesterday. It is the bishop.” 

And it was true. Bishop Nicholas 
had been their visitor. 

“I wonder,’ Mama said to herself. 

One afternoon, the day before Christ- 
mas, the steward spoke to Mama. 

“Have you received any more gold 
pieces?” 

“Three times we have found them on 
our floor.” 

“So it is with all the people. Do 
you know who could be leaving them 
there?” 

Mama thought for a moment, “Yes,” 
she said finally. “When we were in the 
cathedral we saw the bishop. He was 
the man who was in our house. Some- 
how I feel it was he who is our bene- 
factor. What do you know of this?” 

“Only what I have heard and seen. | 
think, too, that it is Nicholas. He is 
a blessed man.” 

At that moment Lucia and Antonio 
came into the big kitchen. 

“Mama, mama, it is time to buy some 
flowers for the Christ Child. Mayn’t we 
use some of the gold that good Bishop 
Nicholas gave us to buy the flowers?” 
asked Lucia. 

“How do you know of these things?” 

“Oh, we guessed too that it was 
Bishop Nicholas. I’m sure the Christ 
Child loves him because be has given 
us and so many other people a happy 
Christmas.” 

And long after Bishop Nicholas had 
become St. Nicholas, children all over 
Europe thought of him as the giver of 
gifts at Christmas. He became Santa 
Claus and children all over the world 
petition him for gifts. 
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ARITHMETIC OR SPELLING CHART 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


ETHEL 


DOLAND, SOUTH DAKOTA 
child should bring an old stocking from home, or make one enlary. 
ing the pattern shown. During art class, the children cut small stockings anj 
hang them on a little fireplace made from a pasteboard box. 
Each time a child receives A or 100% for the subject. he may cut out ¢ 


present (using an old catalogue for the purpose or sketching desired item, 
coloring, and cutting them). He puts this present in his stocking. At the lay 
class before Christmas, the teacher awards a real prize to the one who has the 
most paper prizes in his stocking. 


MAKE A BIG RED FIREPLACE FROM A 


[Merry CARISTMAS/ | 


HANG A BANNER ABOVE THE HEARTH/ 








CUT FAPER F/RE FOR 
THE FIREPLACE 


MAKE WREATH OF 
PAPER OR REAL HOL/V 


STOCKINGS MAY BE MADE 
FROM TWO PIECES OF FAPER OR 
CLOTH CUT TO 7H/S PATTERN. 




















THE BALD EAGLE 














OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


The bald eagle is one of two kinds of 
eagles to be found in America. The other 
is a native of Mexico—the golden eagle. 

The bald eagle is majestic in flight and. 
although not one of the largest birds, some- 
times attains a wingspread of from six to 
eight feet. It has very remarkable eyesight. 

It feeds on dead animals, such as fish. 
It also eats ducks and geese if it can catch 
them. 

The eagle takes about three years to be- 
come fully grown and for this reason some 
people believe that the life of an eagle is 
much longer than that of other birds. 
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One of the first things which surprises 
us in our study of nuts is that they are 
not all, in the botanist’s sense of the 
word, true nuts. Some of them are what 
scientists call “drupes,” that is, they 
have a soft covering over the meaty part. 
Some are mere seeds just as the seeds 
from flowers; the peanut is, technically, 
a pod. 

True nuts are bony, hard fruits hav- 
ing one seed. 

However. because everyone is famil- 
iar with certain types of fruits, whether 
true nuts or not, and calls them by the 
familiar term, “nuts,” it is in this form 
that we shall discuss our subject. 

At the Christmas season, stores gen- 
erally offer mixed nuts for sale. Let’s 
look at the types of nuts included in 
such a selection. There will probably 
be English walnuts, pecans, almonds, 
chestnuts, Brazil nuts, and __filberts. 
Where do these nuts grow? How are 
they transported? What kinds of trees 
produce them? 

If you think that most English wal- 
nuts grow in England, you are wrong. 
The English walnut with its light brown, 
crinkled shell grows in China, France, 
Italy, and the United States. In the 
United States, English walnuts are 
grown in Oregon and California and in 
the East, from Pennsylvania to Georgia. 

The English walnut is one of the most 
popular. nuts in the estimation of Amer- 
icans but the tree has other uses besides 
producing nuts. The wood is valued for 
making beautiful furniture. 

Pecans are grown in large numbers in 
Texas because they need warm days and 
a long growing season. However, it is 
possible to grow pecans successfully 
from Indiana to Georgia and also in 
eastern Kansas. 

Pecans are, perhaps, the largest crop 
of nuts grown in the United States. 
Many people are employed caring for 
the trees, harvesting the nuts, and pre- 
paring them for the markets. 

Almonds may be grown in the United 
States — in California — but we im- 
port large numbers from Italy, Spain 
and France. There are two different 
kinds of almonds — bitter and sweet. 


From bitter almonds a very poisonous - 


acid — prussic acid — is extracted. The 
sweet almonds are the ones used for 
food. Almonds are also used in cos- 
metics, the oil extracted from them is 
combined with other substances to make 
lotions and creams. 

Chestnuts were used for food by the 
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* MIXED NUTS .- 


Appropriate at this season 
of the year is this story about 
nuts. Too few of us realize 
that many places and people 
co-operate to make our 
Christmas a merry one. 


Indians before the advent of the early 
settlers. The trees grow in the eastern 
part of the United States but are dis- 
appearing. Experts are now at work to 
develop a type of chestnut tree which 
can be grown successfully. 

From the forests of the Amazon River 
and its tributaries in South America 
comes the Brazil nut. It is not grown 
in the open anywhere in the United 
States. The Brazil nut has several nick- 
names — niggertoe, cream nut, and 
Para nut. It is not, in the true sense, a 
nut; seed is the correct designation for 
the Brazil nut. 


Brazil nuts are gathered by natives 
in the region in which they are grown. 
They are then exported to the United 
States and other countries. Some of the 
nuts are pressed and the oil extracted. 
This oil is used by technicians doing 
very delicate mechanical work and by 
artists. 

Filberts come from a small tree which 
is a very close relative of the beaked 
hazel. Although these nuts may be 
grown in the United States, the majority 
of them are impoited from Europe. 

Our mixed nuts do not include 
peanuts, coconuts, cashews, and pista- 
chios — well known to us all. A great 
portion of the nuts consumed in the 
United States are peanuts. 

Peanuts are one of the most valuable 
crops grown in the southern part of the 
United States. Peanuts are developed 
in the ground and, if you examine a 
peanut shell closely, you will see that it 
really is not woody as are the shells of 
the English walnut, the pecan, ete. 
Peanuts are valuable because the plants 
also produce nitrogen which helps the 
soil. 

Besides being good to eat, and a sure 
sign of the approach of Christmas, nuts 
are a very beneficial and nutritious food. 
They contain vitamin B which is most 
important to good health. Also, nuts 
are highly concentrated in their food 
value; in other words, a few nuts con- 
tain as much nourishment as a larger 
quantity of butter, soup, milk, etc. How- 
ever, do not forget that the foods which 
were just mentioned contain other im- 
portant substances not to be found in 
nuts. 

The oils from nuts have been found to 
be useful in making many things which 
we require. In addition, nuts are fed 
to animals. Many wild animals depend 
upon nuts for their winter food. 

Thus we can see that the dainty tid- 
bits which we munch at Christmas (and 
at other times, too) have a very interest- 
ing and important story to tell. They 
provide us with flavorful and nutritious 
food; they feed animals; they provide 
the ingredients for many products such 
as cosmetics and even plastics; but, 
most important of all is their use as the 
seeds for new trees. In almost every 
case, the wood of the nut trees is most 
important and valuable and it is neces- 
sary that new trees be grown to supplant 
those which are cut and used for furni- 
ture, homes, ships, and for decorative 
purposes, 
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Christmas seems of all the holidays 
to be especially dear to the children. 
We all can remember how it seemed im- 
possible to wait until Christmas ar- 
rived, how we thought we had to wait 
for Santa Claus’ arrival Christmas Eve, 
and many other little exciting things 
which were a part of the preparation for 
Christmas when we were children. 
Modern youngsters, we sometimes say 
regretfully, do not fully enjoy Christ- 
mas. Many of them have been informed 
by realistically minded relatives that 
there is no such person as Santa Claus. 
Years of depression and world unrest 
have taken from their parents the feel- 
ing and the means to provide the kind 
of Christmas celebration which we 
remember. 

Still, the picture has its brighter as- 
pects. When we were youngsters we 
never had the opportunity to hear 
Lionel Barrymore re-enact Scrooge in 
the annual radio presentation of Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol. And we did not 
have—we certainly did not—the wealth 
of beautiful recordings of traditional 
and sacred Christmas music which are 
available today. 

To add to the brightening picture, 
RCA Victor has announced a series of 
records of children’s stories, poems, and 
songs. These are not entirely Christmas 
as to subject matter, but they are gay 
and light-hearted and will make any 
child’s happiness at Christmas time a 
bigger and better thing. 

First of all, there is the album of 
recordings from Walt Disney’s latest re- 
lease, “Dumbo.” We confess that we 
have not attended showings of some of 
the newer products from the Disney 
studios, but if they are as fascinating 
as these songs, all will be well for young 
audiences. 

The songs were taken directly from 
the sound track of the film and include 
“Look Out for Mr. Stork,” “Casey 
Junior,” “Song of the Roustabouts,” 
“Dumbo’s Serenade,” “Pink Elephants,” 
and “When I See an Elephant Fly.” 
(Album P-101) 


We have been thinking for quite some 
time that radio programs, which pro- 
vide abundant material for teachers and 
pupils of the upper grades, high schools, 
and colleges, fail to include a sufficient 
number of programs scaled to the inter- 


ests and abilities of the younger chil- 
dren. Aside from the stories of Irene 
Wicker (the Singing Lady) and iso- 
lated programs of literary works (such 
as presented by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s School of the Air of 
the Americas), there is little which 
primary- and intermediate-grade teach- 
ers can use in the classroom or recom- 
mend for listening at home. 

We believe that there is a fertile field 
in radio presentations of standard social 
studies units such as those carried out 
in the primary and intermediate grades: 
community helpers, social types, and the 
natural outgrowths of such units. Their 
inclusion in the regular radio school 
programs would, if nothing else, pro- 
vide dramatic incidents around which 
teachers could build much of their own 
presentations. We do not believe there 
are more avid radio listeners in the 
country than the younger children as 
the popularity of serial dramatic pro- 
grams appear to attest. Most of these 
programs scaled to the interests of all 
but the youngest of children contain too 
little educational material in proportion 
to its lack elsewhere in radio schedules. 

If teachers are interested enough in 
such revision, we believe it possible to 
work toward achievement of greater at- 
tention from broadcasters to boys and 
girls under ten years of age. 


Paul Wing, Dorothy Gordon, Irene 
Wicker, Craig McDonnell, Helen E. 
Myers, Derek McCullough, Ernest Chap- 
pell, John an? ' nev Allison, and Alice 
Remsen have «. vective talents 
to provide a series uv. . 
ords for children. 

Irene Wicker concerns her very 
ably, too, with telling the story of 
American history on two records (BC-40 
—B-606 and B-608). 

Alice Remsen (the Musical Story 
Lady) tells tales of the “Little People 
of the Forest” (BC-43 — B-615 and 
B-617). She has stories of the field 
mouse, the butterfly, the bat, the frog, 
and many others. Both Miss Remsen 


‘ictor rec- 


and Miss Wicker present records defi- 
nitely educational in character and it 
may be said in their favor that the rec- 
ords retain the interest of the children 
throughout. 

“The Christmas Adventure of Billy 
and Betty,” as acted by Ernest Chappell 
and Betty Philson (BC-46—B-624 and 
B-626) is a charming addition to a 
classroom record collection for this 
season of the year. The story will fas- 
cinate youngsters and provide a note 
of fun during a classroom Christmas 
party. 

Young and old alike enjoy Edward 
Lear’s amusing and highly imaginative 
nonsense verse. Craig McDonnell pre- 
sents “The Owl and the Pussy Cat” and 
other Lear favorites on records BC-49— 
B-633 and B-635. We know many 
grown-ups who will listen and enjoy 
these perennial favorites and children, 
if they are not already acquainted, ought 
to lose no time knowing and enjoying 
Edward Lear. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales—“The Travel- 
ing Musicians,” “Briar Rose,” and “Six 
Swans” — are retold by Helen Myers 
(BC-48—B-630 and B-632). In the 
dash for realistic literature children are 
sometimes not encouraged to read the 
fairy tales. We are happy to see that 
the record makers have not succumbed 
entirely to such, in our opinion, an 
erroneous philosophy. 


The year of the sesqui-centennial of 
Mozart is drawing to a close. Much has 
been written and said in praise of that 
most extraordinary genius of the classic 
composers. His compositions have been 
played and recorded by the greatest 
symphonies and singers here and 
abroad. / 

He has received the hearing and the 
praise which was denied him when he 
was a struggling composer. The world 
has looked with regret upon the treat- 
ment given him when ill and alone. It 
is well known that even his poor grave 
in a potter’s field bears no marker. 

Most of us have become acquainted 
with many of his compositions and 
found them beautiful and inspiring. We 
hope that boys and girls have found, 
too, during this celebration, that Mo- 
zart’s music isn’t stuffy and dull but 
alive and vibrating with laughter and 
pathos and humor and melody. 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to other 
teachers. One dollar will be paid for 
each contribution accepted. Send your 
ideas and suggestions for this page to 


Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts and 
Activities. 
3S 
FOOT SCRAPERS 
by 


PANSY PICKERN 
Palatka, Florida 

Here is an idea we used for Christ- 
mas presents. It gave the children a lot 
of work and fun and their parents were 
pleased with such practical gifts. 

We had the janitor cut boards (about 
12” square) for us. The children sand- 
papered and painted these. Some were 
painted red; some, brown. The red ones 
looked best. Then on these painted 
sections they nailed bottle tops, cork 
side up, which the children had collected 
during previous weeks. The bottle tops 
were nailed in rows very close together. 

Many grateful parents informed me 
how these handy foot scrapers helped 
them to keep their homes free of Flor- 
ida sand. I think they will do similar 
services for parents in other sections of 
the country. 

Incidentally, we tried making the 
foot scrapers with orange crate tops, 
but these were not always level. In 
general, the boards proved more suc- 
cessful. 

& 
STREET INSPECTORS 
by 
ETHEL JOHNSON 
College Place, Washington 


We have the pupil in the back seat of 
each row act as street inspector. At 
the close of school in the afternoon and 
at any time during the day when I 
announce “inspection time,” the chil- 
dren stand and the inspectors come 
down the aisle with a card having the 
names of each pupil in his row. The 
inspectors consider the tidiness of each 
person’s desk and surrounding floor 
and mark the card by putting letters 
after the name of any child according 
to the following key: “T’—top of the 
desk is untidy; “D”— inside of the desk 
is untidy; “F’—floor surrounding the 
child is untidy. 

Each time we have inspection, a 
child may earn three points by keep- 
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ing the top and inside of his desk and 
the floor around him tidy. He loses 
one point for each initial placed after 
his name. 

At the end of the week, the cards 
are handed to me and the score for the 
week is recorded. In this way I have a 
tangible record concerning the tidiness 
of each child. 

J 
OUR — COLUMN 


HELEN C, CONNOLLY 
Livingston Manor, New York 

In my fifth grade, I have found an 
effective method for interesting the 
children in bulletin board clippings, as 
well as helping to develop their ability 
to find the central idea in articles. 

During the week, I post various news- 
paper articles which I think should be 
within the interest and understanding 
of children with their abilities. I also 
place other articles pertaining to our 
school unit of work, thus correlating 
some of our supplementary readings. 

At the end of each week, we have a 
quiz consisting of several short answers 
to questions pertaining to the clippings 
or pictures. After the questions are 
answered, each child is rated and his 
rating is placed on our quiz column 
chart, which is always posted on the 
bulletin board. At the end of two 
months, a prize is given to the one 
having the highest rating within that 
period of time. 

I have found this extremely helpful 
in developing a liking for reading, since 
the children are better able to interpret 
the meaning of sentences because of the 
large number of words they have added 
to their vocabularies. 

e 
PLANTS MAKE —— GIFTS 
MARY wELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

For Christmas potted plants or bulbs 
make very interesting gifts. One year, 
in place of the usual Christmas card 
that I sent to pupils, I potted bulbs in 
tin cans covered with Christmas paper 
and tied with tinsel. 

In a few weeks children were greet- 
ing me on the street with, “My tulip is 
blooming and it is red.” 

One mother told me it was a miracle 
to her child when his jonquil bloomed 
one night while he sat near the table 
watching it open bright petals. 

Children might enjoy setting bulbs at 
school and presenting them to their 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
€ 


It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 











parents at Christmas. There is no bet- 
ter way of understanding the renewal 
of life than through a blooming plant. 

I have bought bulbs as low as one 
penny each. 


& 
SPICED APPLES FOR GIFTS 
by 
MARY NEELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 
One of the easiest and most popular 
gifts which can be made in school is 
the spiced apple. Any child can make 
one and any mother, aunt, or grand- 
mother will be delighted with it. 
Polish a firm apple with glycerin 
and stick cloves in it until the entire 
surface is covered with the fragrant 
spice. The apple should retain its stem 
about which a red bow may be tied. 
This is used to fasten the apple in 
closet, pantry, or living room. 
The glycerin and cloves preserve the 
apple and make it last for months. 





ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF 
FAMOUS JUVENILES 


OFFERED AT A 


SMALL FRACTION 


OF THE PUBLISHED PRICE 
AS OUR SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


These books are offered to you because 
they are used and recommended in schools 
and libraries all over the country. They 
are inexpensive and are ideal Christmas 
gifts. 

SKIPPER JACK by Jimmy Garthwaite. A 
rollicking sea story that will make every 
boy and girl want to sail the seven seas. 
About 50 illustrations—color. (Ages 8-12.) 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.50).............. now $ .25 
WISE OLD AARD VARK by Dorothy 
Knuhard. A nonsense book by the author 
of Junket is Nice. (Ages 7-10.) (Viking 
Press, $1.00) now $ .30 
OF ALL PLACES by Patience, Richard, 
and Johnny Abbe. The further adventures 
of the Abbe children. Their delightful en- 
counters with Hollywood stars will delight 
children from 11 to 14. Over 50 photo- 
graphs. (Stokes, $2.00)................. now $ .35 
TREASURE ISLAND by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. A sturdy, readable edition of this 
famous classic for older boys. Hundreds 
of illustrations by Lyle Justis....... now $ .35 
PINOCCHIO. Walt Disney's version of the 
famous classic. A large, beautiful book 
with mony color illustrations. (Random 
House, $1.00) now $ .50 
These books are special close-outs and quanti- 


ties are limited. Please order immediately to 
get the books you want. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO 
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A long time ago—about two thousand 
years ago—a new star appeared in the 
east. Three Wise Men saw and followed 
that star which led them to a stable in 


Bethlehem. Since that time it has been - 


the wonderful star—the star of hope for 
millions of people. 

Many astronomers have discovered 
stars which we call new stars. Many 
stories and legends hang on the stars. 
Poems and songs have also been written 
about them. Stars are so beautiful and 
mysterious that children should have a 
chance to get as near as possible to 
them. 

Some years ago, Ellen M. Guiney, a 
teacher at the Elm Place Elementary 
School in Highland Park, Illinois, 
thought the same thing. She didn’t stop 
with just thinking. She started some- 
thing out of which has grown the regular 
astronomy classes in that school. The 
observatory built in memory of her was 
dedicated January 16, 1931. The pupils 
in ten successive seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes raised $2,308.70. The 
balance to meet the cost of $2,508.39 
was paid by the PTA. The observatory 
telescope was installed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Oliver Lee of the observatory 
at Northwestern University. 

You may be interested in one of the 
ways and means of getting equipment 
for the science room. The children have 
beehives in the room. When the season 
is right, the bees go in and out the 
window and make honey in these hives. 
The children study the bees and sell the 
honey. 

The first telescope was built by Jim- 
my Guffy when he was an eighth-grade 
pupil only 14 years of age. It had a six- 
inch lens and was properly movable. The 
last grinding of the lens must be done 
with clay found in Ireland. Fortunately, 
Jimmy’s father went home to the “old 
country” on a visit. Back with him 
came the needed clay. From that start 
Jimmy went on to Northwestern, to a 
fellowship at Harvard, and now (of 
course, he is called James) is directing 
the building of the new observatory for 
the University of Indiana. 

In today’s program, the children get 
a beginning of the sciences in kinder- 
garten and have special teachers in these 
subjects from the sixth grade to the last 
year in high school. For astronomy 
classes in the Elm Place Elementary 
School, there are 100 pupils in four 
divisions of the eighth grade. Tuesday, 


* STUDYING STARS x 


MARIE G. MERRILL 


Wednesday, and Thursday nights, until 
Christmas, the group are in the observa- 
tory. There must be proper weather 
conditions, of course. After Christmas 
it is generally too cold to allow the boys 
and girls to use an unheated place. The 
preparatory and follow-up instruction is 
in the classroom. 

In the observatory is an adjustable 
chair which can be suited to the height 
of the pupil. The opening in the dome 
works easily and perfectly. The chil- 
dren are so interested and so apprecia- 
tive of the delicate instrument that, 
after nine years of use, there is not a 
scratch on the lens. 

In addition to the work inside the 
observatory, space on the roof outside 
is used. There, twenty children at a 
time can learn the location of the stars 
and constellations. In the observatory 
no instruction is given beyond what can 
be seen by sweeping the sky with the 
telescope—the stars, planets, and moon 
tell their own stories. 

When the remarkabie northern lights 
were visible recently, the children were 
at the building before their teacher, Mr. 
Bert Leech, could get there. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for them to see 
and learn about a phenomena which 
may not again be seen in this region for 
twenty years. The thrill and the beauty 
may well make these children hope for 
another “star in the east”—a star of 
peace. 


Text books used by Mr. Leech are: 
Science Problems, published by Scott 
Foresman, Chicago; books about the 
stars written by Bertha M. Parker, pub- 
lished by Row Peterson; Stars and Their 
Stories by Alice Matlock Griffith; Page- 
ant of the Stars, W. J. Luyden, Double- 
day Doran; Star Craft (how to build a 
telescope), W. H. Barton, Jr., and 
Joseph M. Joseph, McGraw Hill. 





Shepherds in the fields abiding, 
In the silence of the night, 
Saw the gates of heaven opened, 
Earth and sky all filled with light; 
Heard the angels sweetly singing, 
“Glory be to God on high”! 
Strange and wondrous tidings 
bringing; 
“Christ, the Lord, is born 
tonight”! 
—old Norwegian folk song 
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People who know and appreciate 
highest quality, prompt service, 
and reasonable prices have learned 
to expect these things at Osborn’s. 
Now is the time to start making 
your Christmas presents. 

It’s real fun and handmade things 
are treasured always. 


* 
Our new 84-page catalog, gives 
scores of ideas for leather, coralite, 
wood burning, link belts, and 
many other craft projects of real 
interest. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG J-12 
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OSBORN BROTHERS 
The House of Leathercraft 
223 JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
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“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled for 
school use—graded and special occasion 
songs—home, folk, patriotic and religious 
melodies—words and music complete! 


10 cents per single copy 
00 per dozen copies 
32 per hundred copies 

(postpaid) 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. J 228 8S. WABASH 
Send for CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Home Handicrajft for Girls by Ruth 
M. Hall and A. Neely Hall is a book 
which the “doing” type of girl will love. 
And, it might arouse a desire to do in 
a girl formerly known only as “book 
worm.” The demonstrative photographs 
are posed, for the most part, by fam- 
ous contemporary movie stars which, 
of course, will make the book’s appeal 
even greater. 

We should like, however, to point out 
that Home Handicraft for Girls may 
well be used by elementary school teach- 
ers since many of the crafts are simple 
and designed to be carried out with 
limited materials. The drawings are 


clear and the directions explicit. There 
are ideas for making dolls, for Christ- 
mas cards and decorations (as well as 
material for the other holidays), and 
hints on photography. Even woodwork- 
ing is not neglected. 


(J. B. Lippincott Company — 359 pp. 


—$2.50) 


Hans Kreis, who contributes picture 
puzzles to one of the children’s maga- 
zines, has collected a number of these 
teasers, added appropriate story ma- 
terial, and entitled the compilation The 
Picture Puzzle Story Book. 

The bulk of the material deals with 
familiar historical subjects but animal 
pictures, travel illustrations, and mis- 
cellaneous drawings are included with 
suitable stories. We must confess that 
we spent some time trying to solve the 
puzzles which, for the benefit of those 
unfamiliar with Mr. Kreis’ style, are 
pictures hidden in his illustrations. We 
turned pages this way and that until 
finally the illusive pioneer woman or 
Indian or George Washington appeared. 

This volume will find a place in the 
hearts of boys and girls (and their 
elders, too) who love puzzles. 

(A. S. Barnes & Company — 95 pp. — 
$2.00) 


William Rose Benet has turned his 
attention to writing children’s verse and 
the current result is Adolphus or the 
Adopted Dolphin. 

This amusing tale for boys and girls 
concerns itself with Adolphus who had 
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lost his parents “how, he had no notion.” 
Quickly he was adopted by a school of 
porpoises. And thus began his ad- 
ventures all of which are amusing and 
fanciful and should appeal to boys and 
girls who are at all acquainted with 
the sea. 

Mr. Benet has this to recommend him 
when he writes for children. His flaw- 
less craftsmanship and his ingenuity of 
plot are present in his children’s stories 
as they are in his works for adults. It 
is our opinion that more of America’s 
men of letters should give a small share 
of their attention to the children who, 
after all, will be the ones to appreciate 
their mature books in not so many 
years. 


Incidentally, the illustrations by Mar- 
jorie Flack are the most interesting ones 
to appear this season. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company — $1.50) 
Marguerite Henry and Kurt Wiese 


collaborate to produce a series of pic- 
tured geography books for Albert Whit- 
man and Company. Mr. Wiese’s color- 
ful illustrations plus the informative 
but simple text give boys and girls un- 
forgettable pictures of Panama, Mexico, 
West Indies, Canada, Alaska, Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentina. They present the 
facts, show the pictures, and complete 
their story in about 30 pages for each 
little book. The discovery and settle- 
ment of each country is described as 
are the people, the products, the cities, 
commerce, etc. Each book contains a 
comprehensive map of the country 
shown. 

These little volumes, we feel, will do 
much toward making geography and 
foreign people comprehensible to chil- 
dren. 

(Albert Whitman & Company — $.50 
each) 


Charlotte Conover believes she has 
helped librarians and teachers solve the 
problem of the reply to such queries as, 
“What kind of books have you for 
second -graders?” “Have you a Hal- 
loween story for my size?” to quote 
freely from her introduction, in the 
book, A Holiday Story Sampler. 


We should like to disagree with her, 
for the stories selected seem in part 
rather pointless. However, that does not 
apply to all of them. “The Animals’ 
Christmas Tree” is both simple and 
interesting as are several of the other 
stories. 

It is unwise, in our opinion, to dep- 
recate a child’s discriminatory powers. 
He, just as you and I, demands plot, 
action, and drama in his stories, and 
it is the work of authors to give him 
those things in forms compatible with 
his limited understanding and vocabu- 
lary. 

The interesting illustrations are by 
Christine Chisholm who has, upon oc- 
casion, done similar work in Junior 
Arts and Activities. 

(Albert Whitman & Company—167 pp. 

—$2.00) 


Teachers of the upper grades as well 
as all those who are interested in the 
national defense effort will be especially 
interested in the current issues of 
Building America. A great deal of 
excellent research has gone into the 
making of these four releases—T raining 
for National Defense, Total Defense, 
America’s Outposts, and Our Minority 
Youth Groups. The results are clear 
exposition, interesting photographs, and 
intelligent summations of each topic. 

Training for National Defense begins 
by pointing out in story and picture how 
America is profiting by the experiences 
of other nations in her preparations for 
the defense of the country. It then 
describes a typical town in which the 
production for national defense has be- 
come the major activity. 

Since teachers, particularly teachers, 
should be acquainted with national 
problems—for what day goes by with- 
out some question being asked by the 
youngest of their students? — these 
issues provide a fascinating and simple 
way to acquire a knowledge of the sub- 
ject without the necessity of perusing 
all the data being presented by press 
and radio. 

They are distributed by the Ameri- 
cana Corp., 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
City—30c each. 
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—— Potting and Modeling Clay: 
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flour form. Request Bulletin 219J (Pottery). Bulletin 
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Send for BIG FREE 
CRAFT MAGAZINE 
on Handicrafts 
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Silk Screen . . Papercrafts 
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and other Leisurecrafts 
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. 256 pages, $1.50 
Hit 50% paper 
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edition, 75 cents 


Christmas 
Entertainments 


BIG BOOK 
OF 





CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
EDITED BY MAURINE H. FAW 


This book meets the needs of the teacher or 
program director who is looking for a col- 
lection of easy-to-produce Christmas material. 
The original dramatizations (for both large 
and small casts), poems, and novelties which 
make up the book, are planned for children 
of all ages. There are 16 plays, 25 poems, 
and 16 novelties or varieties (11 exercises, 
3 drills, 2 dramatic sketches). Cloth edition 
has book jacket in colors; two-color cover 
on paper edition. 


ORDER EARLY 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
MOTHER: Had they seen him? 


TOM: Yes, oh, mother, Ellis has been 
hurt. 


FATHER (putting on hat and coat) : 
Where is he, son? 


TOM: Mr. Sands said they took him 
to Davis Hospital. He thought we knew. 


MOTHER: I'll go, too. 


FATHER: No, dear, you and Margie 
and Timmie stay here. Tom and I shall 
bring Ellis home. 

MOTHER: Very well, but hurry and 
let us know what has happened. 

(Tom and Father leave. Mother sits. 
Margie and Timmie stare out the win- 
dow. Finally Margie and Timmie go 
over and put their arms around their 
mother just as some more singers are 
heard outside. They are singing “Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing.”) 


MARGIE: Please don’t cry, mother, 
God will take care of Ellis. 


TIMMIE: Yes, God will take care of 
Ellis. 

MOTHER: Yes, of course God will! 
I know He will. Come! Let’s see who 
the singers are this time. 

MARGIE: That’s the 
Chorus. What a crowd! 

MOTHER: You and Timmie take 
two boxes of candy. One box would 
hardly do for so many people. 

(Margie and Timmie take the boxes 
and hurry out. Mother listens until the 
voices stop.) 

MOTHER: Oh, dear, why doesn’t 


someone send word or telephone? What 


shall I do? 

(Margie and Timmie return.) 

MARGIE: Oh, here come daddy and 
Tom. They’re just driving in now. 

(Mother goes to the window.) 

MOTHER: Is Ellis with them? 

TIMMIE: Well - - - I can’t see him 
yet --- 

MARGIE: Yes - - I believe - - yes, 
oh yes! He is! He is! 

MOTHER: Oh, thank heaven. 
all right? 

MARGIE: I can’t tell - - well - he - - 

MOTHER: Daddy’s helping him out. 
Come on, let’s open the door. 

MARGIE (opening door): Is he all 
right, daddy? 

(Father enters with his arm around 
Ellis. Ellis has his arm bandaged and 
in a sling. His head is bandaged. He 
is limping.) 

ELLIS: Hello, mother. I guess I’m a 
little late. 


Community 


Is he 


MOTHER: Oh, Ellis, don’t worry 
about that. What happened? Sit here 


and tell us. You’re here now and that’s 
all that matters. 


ELLIS: Mother, I’m lucky, I guess, 


FATHER: Yes, very lucky. 
Tell us what happened. 


Go on. 


ELLIS: I was trying to get home in a 
hurry and when I came to the corner 
of 15th and Benton, an old lady stepped 
off the curbing right in front of me. 

MOTHER: Oh, Ellis, you didn’t hit 
her? 


ELLIS: No, I didn’t hit her but when 
I turned away to keep from knocking 
her down, I had to turn right in front 
of a car. The old lady was not hurt, 
but my bicycle is gone. 

FATHER: Never mind, son. We are 
thankful that you have no broken bones 
and that carelessness was not the cause 
of your accident. 

MOTHER: Yes, some day we can 
get you another bicycle but we could 
not have bought any more legs or arms 
like your own. 

TIMMIE: I think I hear some more 
singing. 

(All listen. Voices sing “Joy to the 
World.”) 

ELLIS: How wonderful they sound! 

MARGIE: They’ve been singing all 
evening. It was your turn to give them 
candy. 

TIMMIE: Yes, it’s your turn, Ellis. 

FATHER: He can still do it. When 
they finish that song, we'll invite them 
in and Ellis can pass out the boxes. 

MOTHER: Fine! Do you feel like 
seeing them, Ellis? 

ELLIS: I feel great! Bring them in. 

(As the song ends, father goes to the 
door and calls.) 

FATHER: Merry Christmas, every- 
one! Come in and sing a song! Ellis 
met with an accident but he wanted you 
to come in. 

MOTHER: We’ve been enjoying such 
beautiful carols all evening. Now will 
you sing for us? 

LEADER: We'll be glad to, Mrs. 
Rogers. You choose something, Ellis. 

ELLIS: That’s easy. 
“Silent Night.” 

FATHER: Mine, too, son. 
mind if we sing? 

LEADER: We want you to sing. 
We'll sing all three verses. 

(At the end, the group sings “Amen.” 
Curtain falls as Ellis gives the carolers 
the boxes of candy.) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
The flowers turn into red berries. 
The holly has green, shiny leaves. 
The leaves have thorns on them. 
People hang wreaths made of holly 
in their homes. 
Holly reminds us of Christmas. 


RUSCAS 
This is Ruscas. 
It grows in a country far away. 
The country is Italy. 
It grows into big bushy plants. 
It looks a light yellow. 
People dye it different colors. 
Sometimes it is dyed red. 
Sometimes it is dyed green. 
Sometimes it is dyed silver. 
People put it in vases for decoration. 


PINE CONE 

This is a pine cone. 

It is brown. 

Pine cones grow on pine trees. 

The pine tree has flowers. 

These turn into cones. 

The cones take several seasons before 
they are full grown. 

Sometimes wreaths are made of pine 
cones and pine needles. 

CHRISTMAS CACTUS 
This is a part of a Christmas cactus. 
It blooms during the Christmas sea- 


That is why it is called a Christmas 
cactus. 

The flowers are deep pink. 

They bloom at the ends of the leaf. 

One leaf grows out of another leaf. 

At Christmas time a flower grows out 
of a leaf. 

The leaves are green. 

Very little water is needed to keep the 
plant alive. 

Cactus plants grow best in a warm 
climate. 

Some of us have cactus plants in our 
homes. 

JERUSALEM BERRIES 
(Solanum) 

This is a Jerusalem Berry plant. 

The plant has white flowers in the 
summer. 

At Christmas it gets orange berries. 

The plant belongs to the tomato 
family. 

MAKING THE BOOK 

We enclosed each specimen of the 
various plants in cellophane and stapled 
the bag to a sheet of red construction 
paper (the standard size for our books 
was 12” x 18”). We pasted the type- 
written stories about the plant onto the 
remaining blank areas of the sheet. 

The cover was made with payons on 
white construction paper, the sheet 


Thoughtfulness - + - 


is more apparent at Christmas than at any other time of the year. It shows 


in the things we do and say and in the gifts we give. 


A year’s subscription to JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is a truly thought- 
ful gift for every teacher on your list. Each issue will bring renewed happiness 
to the teachers who receive it, added appreciation for the teacher who gave it. 
To help you to be a thoughtful giver, we offer special reductions on gift 


subscriptions: 


being slightly smaller than the size of 
the red sheets. The cover was pasted 
onto a piece of the regular-sized red 
construction paper and the book was 
put together as has been described pre- 
viously. 


(Next month—Our Snowflake Book) 
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NEW CREATIVE CRAFT 


Children can easily and inexpensively create diora- 
mas, history and nature projects with Hobby Craft 
molds and powder. Ideal for summer schools and 
camps. Write for free catalog complete with color 
wheel and suggestive uses. 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, ill. 
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MODELING PLASTIC 


- +. CAN BE FIRED 
Iz AN ORDINARY 
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Now your students can make levely, permanent 
laa) pottery casily and inexpensively! e your own 
4 firing in kitehen even (15 min. at 250°). Medels 
like clay—may be waterpreofed and deserated with 
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FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


25 Stories Above Rockefeller Plaza 
Weaving, Jewelry, Wood Carving, 
Painting, Ceramics and 30 other Crea- 
tive Arts. Faculty of 20. Enroll any 
day, Monday and Thursday evenings. 
Visitors welcome. Catalog. 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Board of Regents Charter 
2554 RKO Bldg., Radio City, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


sources. 

Draw constellation patterns on the 
blackboard. These may be obtained 
from star charts. 

On deep blue construction paper, let 
the children paste gold stars in the pat- 
terns of the constellations. Use the star 
patterns as a border above the black- 
board. With white crayon or chalk the 
children may outline the mythological 
figures placing the lines in conformity 
with the star patterns. 

Arrange stones on the sand table or 
on the playground in the patterns of 
the constellations. 

On another page we have described 
a way to make window transparencies 
of the various constellations. These will 
be attractive during the Christmas 
season in addition to their function in 
helping the children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Teachers: 

Handbook of Nature Study, Comstock. 

A New Astronomy, Todd, American 
Book Co. 

Meteorites, Meteors, and Shooting 
Stars, (Pamphlet), American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Nature Magazine, December 1938, 
1939, 1940. 

Boys and girls: 

Brittanica, Jr., Encyclopaedia Brit- 


tannica, Inc. 

Nature’s Wonderland, Sellars, Eppler, 
Longnecker; Southern Publishing Co. 

Unit Study Book No. 254 — Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, Smith; Educational 
Press (primary grades). 

Unit Study Book No. 552—The Solar 
System, Shane; Educational Press (in- 
termediate grades). 

“Phaethon,” Childcraft, Vol. IV, p. 210 
ff. 

“The Pleiades,” Amy Lowell, Book 
Trails, Vol. III, p. 147. 

“Callisto,” Book Trails, Vol. ITI, p. 145 
$f. 


NEWSWEEK simplifies your teaching problems . . . 
fills the need for a modern teaching aid thei can 
be used in conjunction with the regular school 
curriculum fer secial study classes. 


dV News plus Significance — all the important news 
plys what the news really means. 

dV Signed opinions of famous Authorities — penetrating, 

unrestricted, signed views of six top- 


. inside 


(88% accurate). 


Action Photographs — an average of over 50 each 
week add even greater significance to the news. 


ES — When five or more copies of 
iNEWSWEER are ordered cach week for student 
cial bulk rate of sc per 
hen ten or more copies 
Gre ordered, you receive a free desk copy. 


Take Advantage of the Special Educator's Rate 
ONE YEAR $2.60 { Reovlor Price 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 





Every instructor should have 
the Craft Guild Catalog handy. 
This big book shows how to 
make handicrafts really in- 
teresting. It gives ideas for 
scores of practical, inexpensive 
crafts projects that your pupils 
will greatly enjoy. 
7 
Write for your copy today. 


CRAFT GUILD 


DEPT. J-11 


628 Drummond Place, Chicago 
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October 1, 1941 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 

AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 
Of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES MAGA- 

ZINE published monthly except July and August 

at Chicago, Illinois for October 1, 1941. 

State of Illinois) 
County of Cook §%5- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Earl J. 
Jones, who having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher oi 
the JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES magi- 
zine and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of Post Office Address 
Publisher, Earl J. Jones..740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, Earl J. Jones......740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Managing Editor 
Business Manager 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If owned by a 
corporation, the names and address of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 

Heri J. Jones................ 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 0° 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None cs 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases whert 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the names of the person or cot 
poration for whom such trustee is acting is given: 
also that the two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock: 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and his affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, throu 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown a 
is (This information is required from daily publi- 


cations only.) 

Earl J. Jones, Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
October 1941. E 
(Seal.) William Stein 
(My commission expires November 10, 1942) 
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